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INTRODUCTIO 





W A s I to read the history of a person 
so distinguished as the lady Cicely, I 
should turn to tlie preface, wondering 
how her memoirs could come into the 
liands of the publisher. To those who 
may enjoy as large a share of the le¬ 
gacy bequeathed to all the daughters 
of our grandmother Eve, all shades 
and all complexions, I address the 
following account, which (if they be¬ 
lieve it) will authenticate my veracity 
through the remainder of the story. . 

VOL. I. A Confined, 


u INTRODUCTION. ^ 

Confined, several winters ago, to my 
apartment, by an illrt^ whig^\^re- 
vented rite for months from seeking 
amusement from without, I bethought 
myself of a box which stood in an ad¬ 
joining closet; it had been my grand¬ 
mother s, and I had often her 

say, it contained papers of greaf1fr|por- 
tance, bequeathed her by heV aunt 
Musgrave: frequently attempting to 
search this trunk, I found its moulder¬ 
ing contents too severely exercise iny 
patience; but setting about accom¬ 
plishing my purpose seriously, I care¬ 
fully examined each paper in its order, 
and found they were letters addressed 
to a lady of the noble family of Lum- 
tey; many of tliem from tlie duchesses 
of York and Clarence, countess of 
Warwick, &c.»some few from Anne, 
the queen of Richard the Third ; those 
the most mutilated were written by 

Edivard 
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Edward the Fourth, and all their dates 
were confined bd;ween the years 1440 
and 1500. 

At the bottom of the trunk, amongst 
many other papers of some importance, 
were two thick rolls, one of which ap¬ 
peared to be almost illegible, whilst 
the other was in excellent preservation, 
to which was affixed a label, that in¬ 
formed me those papers contained the 
histcwy of the lady Cicely, daughter to 
the great earl of Westmoreland and 
the countess Joan. 

On opening them, there appeared a 
letter addressed to the aunt Musgrave 
1 have already mentioned, which was 
dated 1670, and signed Matilda Mus¬ 
grave, in which she first acquaints her 
daughter with family concerns and do¬ 
mestic anecdotes; but among the prin¬ 
cipal circumstances, charges her care- 

A 2 fully 
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fully to preserve this trunk, which is 
minutely describeil, and its contents, 
all of which formerly belonged to the 
lady Matilda Lumley—“ Being,” says 
she, “ when a child, with my mother, 
at the‘Castle of Lumley (which you 
may have lieard me describe for its 
beautiful situation, on the banks of 
the river Were, ;i few miles from Dur¬ 
ham), when one day, ranging with all 
the curiosity natural to my years, 
through its spacious apartments, I was 
struck with the figures of the tapestry 
in one of them, and stopping to admire 
it, found it hung loose from the wall; 
lifting tlie hangings, I discovered a 
door, which in vain 1 endeavoured to 
open. Charmed with' the accident, I 
ran to my mother, who quickly follow¬ 
ed me back, and pulling fiom her 
pocket a key, opened the door; she 

appeared 
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appeared lost in thought, as we pro¬ 
ceeded into a gothic apartment; my 
attention was soon attracted by two 
pictures—‘ Tell me, iny dear mother/ 
I said, ‘ who does this represent r" 
pointing to one whoso beauty gnd sen¬ 
sibility of comiteuance bad parliculaff 
ly struck me. 

^ Tliat is/ replied iny motlicr, ^ the 
duchess of York, avIio lived during the 
wars between that rival house and 
Lancaster; from 'the latter she was 

descended; she was motlier to Edward 

• 

the Eourtli and Richard the Tliird, 
and grandmother to the princess Eli¬ 
zabeth of York, who married Henry 
the Seventh, from whoui our sovereign, 
queen Elizabeth, is descended, and 
James of Scotland. The otlier picture 
is Matilda of Lumley, the chosen friend 
of the duchess: my mpther was bi ougfit 
up by this venerable lady at the castle. 

Ad to 
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to whom, at her death, she bequeathed 
all her papers anji^ valuables. 

* After the death of lady Matilda, 
my mother was debarred from the ex¬ 
ercise ol‘ that religion in which she hail 
been carefully educated; in this secret 
closet she spent much of her time in 
its duties ; it had been the chosen re¬ 
tirement of the lady Alatilda, whose 
name the adjoining room still bears ; 
but when my mother married, she dis^ 
obliged the noble family from whom 
she was descended^, and never again 
entered the gates of Lurnley. Irri¬ 
tated at being thus renounced, she ve^ 
solved the manuscripts of the lady Ma¬ 
tilda should crumble to dust, rather 
than they should fall into the hands of 
loixl Lurnley. Oft witli tears would 
shei^ate some of the^:;|®i^ious scenes 
hVx belowd protesetress had mingled in, 
oft'repeat her maxims, and ere slie died. 
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giving me these keys, nvinufcely de¬ 
scribed this closet, earnestly icquest*- 
ing, if ever in my power, 1 should eiv 
deavour to repossess the secret con¬ 
tents of this retired closet, and urged it 
as I loved and reverenced her rn^'nioiy. 
In vain, till now, have been uiy at¬ 
tempts, as my visits to trie family were 
short, and only those of cereuiony : at 
length Fortune has befriended my 
wishes. 

‘ I received an invitation for a Ion wr 
stay; oft, though without success, I 
have sought for this closet, owing, I 
presume, to some alteration in the ])as- 
sage leading to the adjoining apart¬ 
ments.^ 

‘‘ She ceased speaking, and with an 
impressive soleninit 3 % unlocked the 
beautiful cabinet—‘ This,"' said s 
‘ once belonged to the duchess—h 
are the arms of the ivl evilles—^licrc 

A 4 the 
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the broom cocks of the Plantagenets, 
as you may perceive afterwards added. 
From tliis she took many valuable tri¬ 
fles, and amongst the rest a white rose; 
my mother looked wistfully on it, 
and bui’stiiig into tears, sighed out, 
‘“Illoody! bloody distinction!' The ex¬ 
clamation struck me, and though I 
scarce knew Avhy, I also wept. At 
diftbrent times, I assisted my mother, 
in conveying away all the papers, when 
the door was again locked, and our 
discovery passed unnoticed; but tlic 
following year, James of Scotland 
succeeding Elizabeth, great prepara¬ 
tions were made at Lumley for receiv¬ 
ing him; the tapestry being pulled 
down, the large closet was discovered, 
and added to the apartment in which 
the king slept.*' The letter finishes 
wtftp charges of secresy, which had been 
SO' faithfully obeyed, that a century 

must 
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must have elapsed since the papers had 
been exposed to daylight. 

With eagerness I began to peruse 
the story of lady Cicely, but found the 
style and the writing so unlike any 
thing we of late liave been accustomed 
to, that at first it failed to interest; 
many names were entirely erased, and 
all had been struck through with a 
pen; the second part, in particular, was 
SC) injured by damp, that for many 
pages 1 could scarce read one sen¬ 
tence ; however, at that time having, 
nothing more important to occupy my 
hours, leisure induced me to copy the 
story; showing the fruits of this indus¬ 
try to a friend, he promised the next 
summer to visit some relations of mine 
in the \ orth—“ Go with me,’" said he, 
‘‘ 1 will then accom})any you to the 
places described ; let us endeavour jto 
find whether or not it is probable this 

narrative 
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narrative was written by the lady 
Cicely. True, it speaks of many things 
mentioned by our historians, yet sucli 
an air of romance hangs over it, and so 
many strange adventures are inter¬ 
mingle, I know not what to believe. 
Thus, though the earl of Westmoreland 
was warden of the Scottish marches 
about 1414, yet no history I ever read 
informed me his life was saved by 
Percy ; nor is it in tbe least probable,. 
Louis, duke of Orleans, long surviving 
his assassination, at length lost his life 
on the shore of England- Then the 
account given of lady Warwick—can 
we suppose, if such a character exist¬ 
ed, that so important a charge should 
ever be coilimitted to her, or that 
during so long an absence^ a prisoner 
of such consequencethe duke of 
Orleans would not bc^missed, in spite 
of'all matK^uvres to conceal it ? 'fhe 

strange 
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strange mixture of superstition, I can 
better allow for; its influence was then 
powerful, and. those pretended visions 
and prophecies might in a great niea* 
sure fix her fate. Eleanor, ducliess of 
Gloucester, was, we know, openly ac¬ 
cused of witchcraft—a positive'proof 
of the ignorance and credulity of the 
times; faith too was put in pretended 
prophecies—witness Richard thcThird, 
who had been told he would not long 
survive the sight of Richmond, which 
prophecy he is said to have believed;, 
and was accomplished at Bosworth. 

We went our journey at the pro¬ 
jected lime, and first visited Raby, in 
vain seeking the remains of the Saxon 
castle, yet we fixed an imaginary spot 
Ibr its situation, as also the cell of lord 
Beauchamp, and pitclied upon the 
apartment we supposed Ciedy to have 
occupied. It was with mingled sen¬ 
sations 
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sations of pleasure and reverence vrc 
viewed the ruined castle of Barnard, 
where once the ensign of the Beau¬ 
champs, and that of the Nevilles, as 
well as the silver boar of Richard, had 
waveil in triumph over its ivy-clad 
towers. 

Looking through its broken win¬ 
dows, we fully comprehended the 
beauty of the wild, romantic view, de¬ 
scribed by the duke of Orleans : yet 
while we were gratified by viewing the 
remains of its ancient strength and 
grandeur, and felt charmed by the sur¬ 
rounding prospect, nothing certified to 
us here was the spot where Richard 
found the letters of his father—here 
was tlie apartment of the duchess of 
Yqrk—this was the place where stood 
the closet of the earl of Warwick. 

'v The neighbouring monastery of 
Athelstan still bears the arms of the 

Fitzhughs, 
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Fitzliughs—a certain proof they had 
been benefactors to it; the castle of 
this ancient family, beautifully and ro¬ 
mantically situated on the banks of 
the river Tecs, scarce presented us 
with a vestige to say, here lords and la¬ 
dies feasted, or listened to tales of he¬ 
roic deeds, in days when love and chi¬ 
valry went hand in hand; here we 
dropped a tear to the memory of the 
fair Theresa, the stately castle of whose 
ancestors was mouldered away by the 
hand of Time, till scarce its site could 
be traced. The tomb of the family 
still exists in the ancient parish church 
oi' Romaldkirk, which we visited. 

I'he river still pouring down the 
rock forms a cataract, but no w'ood 
adorns its sides, nor could we discover 
any cave large enough for the resi¬ 
dence of father Ambrose. 

At Lumley, we were shown the 

chamber 
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chamber in which James the First 
slept, and lamented that this honour 
had deprived us of all certain proof; 
but looked from a window I supposed 
might have belonged to the closet of 
the lady Matilda, with a degree ef en¬ 
thusiastic pleasure, and rivetted my 
eyes upon two portraits, that might be 
supposed, from the style of painting, 
and elegance of features, to be the 
duchess and her friend. 

At Tynemouth, after viewing its 
light and elegant remains with a kind 
of suppressed awe, and imagining we 
might be standing on the very spot oc¬ 
cupied by Cicely about three hundred 
years ago, we almost supposed our¬ 
selves following the monies, slowly 
winding up the hill with their pious 
burthen, and remarked that it must 
have been on such a rock as then we 
saw uncovered by the sea, that the ves¬ 
sel 
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«el had sjdit; when procuring a per¬ 
son to dig before the spot where once 
the high altar stood, we discovered a 
tombstone, on which we clearly made 
out tlie inscription mentioned by Ci¬ 
cely ; this was the only proof we could 
obtain, and desisted from going, as we 
had proposed, to Hexham, or Naworth 
and VVarkwortli Castles. 

I could hear of no castle on the 
banks of the Loire which bore the 
name of Bidet, the ancient castle of 
Blois, which belonged to the count 
bearing that title; it was given to 
Louis, duke of Orleans, by his father, 
Charles the Fifth, but it corresponds 
only in being seated on the same river. 

In an ancient monastery which over¬ 
looks a small harbour, on the coasj^f 
Portugal, a friend of mine was sbiWn 
the tomb of an English knight, whose 
arms he thinks are the same as those at 
Athelstan Abbey ; the date is 1418. 

My 
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My friends flattering me, by saying 
I was competent to the task, urged me 
to set about changing the antique dress 
in which I found the narrative of lady. 
Cicely, careful of not altering the 
story,* nor deviating from the stjde, but 
to make it merely modern enough to 
be interesting : at length I finished it, 
though not without much pains, and 
am now enabled to lay it before the 
public, who perhaps may think I have 
been only iniscmploying|time, or that 
nature never destined me for such a 
work ; however, to their perusal it is 
now dedicated, and their award must 
determine whether Cicely of Raby 
shall be once more admired as a favou¬ 
rite, or sink again with her ashes into 
e^re oblivion, unnoticed and for- 
gbtten. 


CICELY 
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Hab it beim* possible to'have reftisfe^ a 


request made by JVfetildk Liumley, I Would 
liave done so, when rtiy beloved friend, 
at parting, begged me to gratify her fond 
curiosity, by giving tiie regular detail of a 
life slie was conscioushad been chequered by 
many a scene, as strange as various. Alas! 
already do you know, Matilda, how great 
have been the sufferings which oft your 
friendship has kindly soothed—oft indeed 
shared.—^Yes, for you will I trace times 


past, actions long buried in oblivion; to 
you will I speak of what was once most dear; 
VOL. I. B of 
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of those whose sad remains the senseless 
earth has long been mingled with; yet in 
gratifying your curiosity, sensibility and 
friendship will have paid too severe a tri¬ 
bute, and whilst you weep for my misfor¬ 
tunes, i>ecause yoi^^ love me, will feel your¬ 
self fatigued by the dull narration, unen¬ 
livened by the graces of description. 

Was it not that you wished for a regular 
liistory of my life, it would be needless (de¬ 
scended as you are from the house of llaby, 
and almost living constantly with some of its 
branches) for me to say that I was born of a 
family distinguished for its opulence, the 
number of its retainers, and its splendid 
connexions; that my father, llalph, earl of 
Westmoreland, married early in life, the 
daughter of the earl of Stafford, by whom 
he had nine children; whilst by his second 
wife, Joan, daughter of John of Gaunt, duke 
ofl^ancaster, andHuthenne Swinford, the 
duke’s third wife, the earl was father df 
thirteen sons and daughters. 


The 
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The alliance of the family of Neville was 
sought with eagerness by each powerful 
baron, and the fair daughters of the house 
of Raby were celebrated through £very 
countiy, while their beauty was thevloved 
subject of each minstrel’s song. Some of 
iny sisters were nobly settled in marriage 
ere I was born, whose connexions still fer- 
ther increased the power of the earl and 
the pride of the countess; both attached 
to pomp, they lived in a style almost 
tval ; the marriages of my brothers with 
the rich heiresses of different noble fami¬ 
lies aggrandized ®the house of Neville, 
wliich at length became too great for sub¬ 
jects. 

My infantine years 1 shall trace slightly; 
they were principally spent in the castles of 
Brancepetli and llaby, both in the county 
of Durham, wandering through their ex¬ 
tensive parks, heedless of the fiiture evil, 
little dreaming that those days, gilded by 
the sunshine of health and youth—days 
when care did not intrude to wlusper lurk- 

n 2 ing 
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iog. mischief—should be the only ones of a 
long life I would wish to recall. Happy> 

h^ppy y^ 

tild^ even when a mere cliild was I plunged 
into. Mventuxes that might haye appalled 
the s^utest 

Hpw dhi my heart bound at the sum- 
monsj when I, who was the youngest of the 
family, was ordered to accompany my two 
elder sisters from Brancepeth to Raby! Al¬ 
ready were the earl and countess arrived, and 
my brotlier Edward with his bride, the fair 
heiress of Abergavenny, hourly expected. 

The diversions we eagjirly expected, and 
tlie wisli to see our new sister, occupied 
every thoiight, and engrossed our conver¬ 
sation, till we reached Raby. As yet I had 
heen secluded from.all but ray ownXainily 
ajadr dependants; too young tp rpix in the. 
sjdendid cirdea^that assembly in the spa¬ 
cious halla of Rahy and Brau<^,etb> my 
h^t beatatthe.s({enes of plcajs^r^ I fondly 

upyeil^iig to my Delu- 

! how 
have 
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have yoa mocked me! continually buzzing 
round a mere pageant of liappiness, that 
scarce ever found its way to my heart! 

In the motning I attended my iriother, 
who gave me instructions for my behaviour 
on being introduced to lady AbergavWmy; 
impatiently I listened to accounts of forms 
so burdensome; yet methought, if this be 
required of me, ere I can join those gay, 
hapj>y circles in which my sisters mix, it is 
trifling to the pleasure lurking behind 
them. But, Matilda, soon I felt iny heart 
was not formed for ceremony that palled, 
and that pamde the countess doted on. 

At length came the day I was to beliold 
the bride. Six pages announced her ap¬ 
proach ; the eaid and countess, followed by 
my two sisters, three of my brothers, and 
myself, with a long train of dependants, 
met the cavalcade at the park-gates. The 
minstrels complimented her arrival ; Ed¬ 
ward advanced with his lovely spouse, and 


both fell at the feet of lord and lady West¬ 
moreland, wlio raising, bestowed their 

B 3 ^ blessings 
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blessings upon them. I was charmed by 
the maiiiier of our new relation, equally so 
at the idea of splendid gaieties that awaited 
her stay at Raby, whose hospitable gates 
were thrown G}}cn to all ranks—all a 

scene of festivity and —each day rose 


and closed on fresh amusement. 

One morning, when the siiii had risen 
witii peculiar lustre' (for it was spring), 
e'ilding eac'Ii turret of the castle with his 
beams, Kicanor and I were temptc'd to 
stroll into t!}e ])ai’k by our>sel^\ s; slowly w^e 
were on our rclurn marking the tender fo¬ 


liage, and gatiicring the bursting blossom 
of the early ])rimrosG and unobtrusive vio¬ 
let, v/licn the sound of a horn made us 
start; scarce could Ave turn round ere a 
page threw himself olfhis horse, and kneel¬ 
ing gracefully, demanded if the castle Ive 
saw was not that of llaby ? llcfore v/c could 
answ^er, we beheld, mounted on a beautiful 
steed, an elegant yoiitli, and beside him an 
aged warrior, on whose arms was embla¬ 
zoned the cross; he seemed to be overpow¬ 
ered 
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ered by fatigue. The youth dismounted 
and advanced towards us, with a grace and 
dignity superior to any thing I had ever- 
seen, although all the noble youth, of the 
^ orth had lately been guests at'Raby— 
“ Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you can be iio other 
tlijin daughters of the house of Neville, for 
such your mien bespeaks you [ pity, ah! 
j)ity an unfortunate wanderer!—those fair 
forms cannot be void' of feeling. Outcast 
from (Mends and fortune, vou behold the 
heir of Northumberland, tlie son of Hot¬ 
spur, come to claim the protection of the 
earl of W cstmori^dancL” 

Eleanor, who was tenderness itself, beg¬ 
ged him to proceed with the aged knight 
to the castle, who, endeavouring to dis- 
inoiint in order to pay his respects to us, 
fell to the ground; nor w^as it in the power 
of Percy to raise him—“ Alas!” he cried, 
“ my venei-able friend, why did your zeal 
for me expose you to this ? what perils yet 
may surround us!” 

“ No,*’ returned the sinking warrior, “ I 

B 4 dread 
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dj?ea4 fijuther dangler^ now we are an the 
domatos cf W eetmoreUltd—i* sJiall die 
ePBtented—fcave fulfilled my promiiie^ 
No long^ can this feeble arm be raised in 
defenoeWyour house; my noblefiiend will 
grant 3 jou an asylum; nor do I doubt the 
demency of Henry will revere tbe attain¬ 
der, and restore again its ancient lustre to 
the house of Percy.” 

Amazed at what we heard, we seemed 
deprived of cxertioii, till I cried to Eleanor 
—“ I^t us haste to the castle ere it is too 
late, and send assistance.” Our feet scarce 
seemed to touch the ground; animated by 
the romantic appearance of this little adr 
venture, we sought the earl {after sending 
servants to assist the enfeebled knight), 
and found him, attended by my brother^ 
^pj^pared for the chase. With a pleading 
eountenance and pathetic voice, Eleanor 
recount^ our meeting with Pengr, who, 
we saw, had now advanced with his friend 
as far as the moat—“ Go, my child,” said 
the earl to the blushing Eleanor, con¬ 
duct 
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duct Percy hither, *whikt t^ie Attendants 
bear his compMion to A charnbefi*.’^ % 

My sister soon returned, led by the^^ 
graceful youth; entering the hall where 
we were, with an air of dignified nobleness, 
he knelt to the earl, who raised and ettl-' 
Braced him—“ Accept,’^ said he, “ ere you 
condescend to entreat it, the asylum you 
seek: but ^ay, why left you Scotland? 
why visit Raby? Know you not, rASfe 
youth, fhe countess of Westmoreland waS 
sister to him your father raised the arm of 
rebeDioii against at Shrewsbury ?” 

“ Yes,” in haste returned Percy ; but 
were ere that, the families of Neville 
and of Percy strictly united? am not I 
<fcsccnded from the noble house of Raby? 
The last cohimands of the earl of Nortliuth- 
berland w^re, that t shcfuld not quit Scot- 
land whilst Henry the Fourth lived—- but 
when you do,’ said he, ‘ cast yourself upon 
the generosity of my ancient ally, the earl 
of Westmoreland; tell him, it is the last 

b* 5 request 
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request of dying Percy—^he who at his 
side fought for Henry of Bolingbroke—that 
he will protect the house he loved—^yes, 
' my child, I confide in his friendship, nor 
will he brand thee, innocent as thou art, 
with the ignominious name of traitor,” 

The feelings of the youthful heir seem¬ 
ed almost to convulse him, whilst the carl 
turned aside to wipe the tear^which stole 
down his cheek to the memory of his un¬ 
fortunate friend. 

“ Yes,” exclaimed my father, as he took 
the hand of the young hero, “ I swear by 
all the dangers I have shared with your 
grandfather, by all the ties I swear, by 
which our houses have been united, that 
here you shall be safe and honoured: but 
you want ease and refreshment,” 

Ah! my lord, perhaps even now my 
aged guardian breathes his last.” 

“ Let us go,” said the earl. 

They immediately rushed to an inner 
chamber, where, stretched on a couch, lay 

the 
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the expiring warrior; near him stood, clad 
in sacred vestments, the holy priest, pro¬ 
nouncing words of comfort. 

“ Good Heavens T exclaimed mv/father, 
“ is it beneath my roof thou art to die— 
thou who trainedst my early valout to feats 
of arms !” 

As our presence might be irksome, 
Eleanor withdrew, and I followed; but 
ere the evening, from the neighbouring 
steeple we heard tlie sound of death. 

Percy retired to an apartment provided 
for his reception; his image and his dying 
friend completely absorbed the attention 
of Eleanor and myself; we talked of an ad 
venture, indelibly impressed upon our 
minds, till a late hour. Nor did our fancy 
rest even then; still in our dreams we 
viewed the gallant youth; and the sun 
no sooner gilded our window with its 
beams, than we arose to visit aga-in the 
place where Percy knelt to us. How en¬ 
thusiastic is the young mind! already had 
we endowed our hero with every perfec- 

B 6 . ‘ tion; 
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tion ; ajUl qualj^t^ of ti^ macQ 

fi-(Mn whiqh spwog» na^gina^Qn paiolr- 
> ed on his cpuntenapc^. 

‘‘ Hpro,” aspd Elpaiior, “ he fell at oiir 
feet, and stopping, ”Cicelj%" said she* “ here 
are the flpwers we had gathered*—they 
dropped when we beheld him; I wijl pre¬ 
serve them ijj remembrance of a youth so 
charmipg.” 

The earl advanced to ua. 

** Here, my lord,” said I, it was we 
first saw Perpy; may we a«k whp wits his 
CQmpanion ?” 

** It was Widdrington,” replied the earh 
•* the tried friend of tlds youth’s grendrire^; 
he shared all his counsels, ps^rtook of aU his 
distress; to his care Non^tbumherland lefk 
yomig Percy. Weaiy of l^is dependence 

the duke ofi^lbany, Percy coidd ho 
longer restrained f^oiegL obeying, tlie eom*- 
mands of his ancestor,) and hastened to 
throw himself upon the hospitality of thn 
ancient aJly of Ids femily, promiring tlje^ 
W return ee»mst c esrtcm day„ 

could 
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could he not procure pardon &r himself^ 
and liberty for Murdock, the duke’s son, 
^ho has been a prisoner in England ever- 
since the bloody battle of Hamildon. r Mu¬ 
tual pledges given and received, and hos¬ 
tages left of tried worth and attachpient to 
the Percys, he quitted Scotland, accompa¬ 
nied by the brave Widdrington and a sin¬ 
gle page. Hastily crossing Northumber¬ 
land, at nightfall the second day they 
reached Brancepeth, when hearing we 
were at Raby, tliey had proceeded without 
stopping for refreshment; worn out by 
fatigue, the brave Widdrington scarce had 
strength left to conduct him hither. Ahl 
fear thy sake would I, my gallant frigid, 
guard thy youthful charge!” 

Here a cloud crossed the countenance of 
otuf ; the recaUection pressed on his 
naemory, tliat he who had been the ooon- 
sellor of his youthful days lay extended^ a 
pale corpse, in the castle wliose wall had 
ofti echoed to his voice. The ead Imtify 

left 
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left us; I looked at Eleanor, who now sob¬ 
bed aloud—“ Ah, Cicely! rny mother.” 

, “ What of her, my sister ?” 

Never, never will she consent to shield 
thee, Percy; I see my father dreads her 
opposition; did you not watch his eye? But 
here (dropping on her knees) I swear, in¬ 
violably swear-” 

‘‘ What, Eleanor, do you mean?” 

“ Ah, what indeed!” said she, deeply 
blushing as she rose; “ has not the earl 
sworn by every sacred tie to protect him ?* 
and though our princely mother may re¬ 
sent, justly resent the rebellion of the Per¬ 
cy s against the house of Lancaster, will she 
overlook the merit, the innocence, the love¬ 
liness, of this graceful youth ?” 

Entering the castle we met the countess, 
who chided us for long absence, and we 

iL ' 

Remarked to each other that a more than 
usual hauteur sat on her countenance. 

After the interment of his guardian 
knight, Percy mingled, from politeness, in 

all 
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all the diversions which surrounded him, 
yet appeared oppressed by melancholy; 
nor did he ever betray one gleam of cliegj:- 
fulness, unless when riding by the^^sioe of 
Eleanor, or accompanying us in the early 
rambles we often indulged in. I^y sister 
seemed to have caught the infeCtipn; she 
was absent and reserved; the gay, the 
lively Eleanor, whose wit and raillery gave 
inspiration to every topic, charmed no 
longer in social chat or livelier revelry; 
absorbed in hidden grief, the hours devoted 
to rest w'^ere spent in sighs and tears— 
“ What means this change? Ah, my sister, 
you no longer love your Cicely, who would 
die to make you happy ! are you ill, and 
fear to alarm me ? no, no, some latent mis- 
cliief lurks in your mind: have I ever be¬ 
trayed your secrets ? I am young, yet if I 
know any thing of love, and in that pas¬ 
sion nature is a ready artist, you love Har¬ 
ry Percy; yes, Eleanor^ all you once felt 
for the deserted Cicely is transferred to 

him; 
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him; still, still regard me—he can never, 
never indeed, love you more than I do.” 

I sobbed aloud—^Kleanor joined her tears 
to mine, discovering her love more by 
sighs than language, entreating me to pity 
and forgave her—Never,” said she, has 
he vtetuted to reveal a love which every 
look, every action, proclaims be feels 
Oh Cicely! he is miserable; the early 
it is true, treats him with kindness, with 
distinction; but the countess, it i^> but too 
visible, esteems it her duty to preserve the 
enmity of her brother towards the outcast 
lieir of Northumberland; and it is only in 
oompliance with her lord she receives him 
with the bare rites of common hospitality. 
Perey,” continued my sister, “ is weary of 
a life which he laments as a burden to 
hi^nself, because useless to society ; some- 
times he meditates returmng to Scotland, a 
man; at others^ to cast bitnself at 
thie feet of Henry, whoi^e clemency, he 
weisU remember that his house had 

been 
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been the ohirf imealns of seating his father 
on the throne of England—‘ Yes,’ will he 
cry, * the generous king must allow thatA» 
outweigh a hasty fault.’^ ^ 

I tried to comfort Eleanor, by urging it 
as probable that my father waited^it the 
consent of our mother to prostrate himself 
at the foot of tlie throne and entreat a par¬ 
don for lus amiable guest. 

You will perhaps wonder why Eleanor 
;^ould make me, who was but a mere child* 
her confidant; it was, I believe, owing to 
a similarity of dispositions. Ann was of a 
temper which concentered all the forbid¬ 
ding parts of our mother’s character, with¬ 
out those graces of manner which adorned 
her. Although in every action the coun¬ 
tess seemed to impress you with an idea 
of her high descent, yet afiaUe to her 
infoi’iors, she tempered her hauteur with 
the charms of a finished address—^not so 
Ann; the whole world she seemed to sup¬ 
pose but created for her service. No won¬ 
der the gentle Eleanor revolted from a 

breast 
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breast so uncongenial to her own ; nor 
could her high-wrought sensibility meet 
•its kindred mind in Jane, whose impetuous 
passions broke through all opposition; she 
indeed at this time was alone with us at 
Raby, H4nn being with our sister, lady 
Scroojfie,' at Bolton. 

My brother and his bride quitting Raby, 
we all removed to Branee])eth, where the 
health of Eleanor seemed declining apace; 
her disorder baffled the skill of the physi¬ 
cians, who, after exhausting all the resources 
of art, recommended, as usual, a change of 
place. 

It was now^ autumn; the pari being war¬ 
den of the Scottish marches, was often 
obliged to hold his residence in a castle on 
the borders; thither Percy always attend¬ 
ed him: Eleanor went to visit the earl at 
this castle, accompanied by Jane and my- 
self, with a train of attendants, more appa¬ 
rently for parade than security, as at that 
time all was peace there. 

The countess parted w ith us atNewcas- 
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tic, where she declared her resolution to 
w'ait our return; bidding her adieu, we 
lioped to reach Eothal Castle ere nnoii, 
wdiere the carl was to meet us. In safety, 
it is true, we readied Eothal; but instead 
of seeing our father, a courier Jfoni him 
informed us he was greatly hurt by leap¬ 
ing a ditch in the pursuit of a robber, and 
ordered us not to proceed till a stronger 
escort than what we had should conduct 
VIS securely. 

More impatient to reach the borders 
after hearing this, and fearless of danger, 
we took a hasty refreshment and set out, 
lioping, as it was yet very early in the day, 
we might reach before night the lord w’^ar- 
den. But ere we accomplished our jour¬ 
ney, the delicate frame of Eleanor was so 
overcome by fatigue she could scarce sup¬ 
port herself; yet still she persevered. 

The moon had just risen in all her lus¬ 
tre, after a very^ evening, wdien we 

entered a thick w^ood, through wdiich we 
must pass before we reached the castle; 

the 
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the gloom that frowned upon its seemed 
to cast a kind of dread over our little troop. 


whif^h was not diminished by hearing tlie 
wood re-echo with Scottish voices, and the 


tiampling of men and horses. Uncertain 
which road to take to avoid the dangei:^ 
we made a stand, tiH Jane exalting her 
voice, cried, ‘‘ Push forward!” As we 
reached the verge of tlie forest, we found 
ouKselves encompassed by a band of Scot¬ 
tish plunderers; the moon shone on the 
armour of their leader, whose savage visage 
left us no room to hope for mercy. I 
screamed with terror, whilst the already- 
exhausted Eleanor fainted. Jane, no way 
dismayed, ordered our attendants to wind 
tiieir horns, hoping the sound might reach, 
ere it died on the breeze, the ears of those 
who guarded the castle of the lord warden. 

The leader of the Scots rode up to Jane 
to take her prisoner, with his sword laid 
across the bow of the saddle; already had 
he seized the reins, when she snatched the 


sword, and striking with all her might at 
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the hand tliat detained her—‘‘ You shall 
repent,” said she, your audacitythen 
urging her steed to its utmost speed, soon 
outstripped her pursuer, who seemed at 
first deprived of motion, so astonished were 
they at a resistance so little expected. 

In vain did our troop endeavour to de¬ 
fend the insensible Eleanor, and me more* 
miserable, for I was alive to danger and all 
its fears. Eleanor was lifted before the 
Scottish cliief ; this motion brought her to 
life, and she faintly exclaimed—“ Ah, my 
fatlier! ah, lord Westmoreland !” then re-* 
lapsed into her former state. When our 
wliole party were bound, we prepared to 
set forward for Scotland, but were over¬ 
taken by some horsemen, who called aloud 
to our enemies to abandcm their captives; 
they were too confident to comply, and a 
fierce conflict ensued; tlie Scottish leader 
retired hastily with my sister, when a gal¬ 
lant youth, whose arm had achieved’ yron- 
dersv tujiied' his horse from the*fta^. and 
pursued tbm. lu the voice I» recognised 

Harry 
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Harry Percy, as, with accents fierce and 
determined, he demanded the traitor to 
up his lovely prize, or expect a death 
as terrible as his presumption was insolent. 

“ Not to thee!” cried the Scot, indig¬ 
nantly : “ go, boy—^thou art beneath my 
valour! tny revenge is directed at him who 
slew our brave chief; tell me where I sliall 

t 

find him; then perhaps you may take this 
damsel, whose timid soul, unused to deeds 
of hardihood, is fled already.” 

‘‘ Turn, thou base coward, turn! know,” 
cried Percy, “ it was I who slew your 
cliief—I, blusterer!—^let your deeds speak 
valour—^your words at best are air, liglit as 
your courage.” 

The voice of Percy roused the fainting 
maid« who, loosened from the villain’s 
^asp, fell to the ground ; liappily deprived 
of sense, she saw not how severe the con¬ 
flict was; but Percy, though deeply 
wounded, was at length triumphant. Ele¬ 
anor was recalled to life by the attentions 
of her deliverer, who attempting to seat 

her 
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her on his horse, staggered beneath his 
lovely burthen, faint with loss of blood, 
and sunk as it were for ever on the earth 

—All, Percy! you are wounded, dying,”" 

« 

exclaimed Eleanor, in agonized distress— 

“ dying for her who would suffer ten 
thousand deaths to save you!” 

She flung herself by him—Oh speak, if 
yet you can speak—tell me you curse me 
not!—alas! too sure I am your murderer!” 

Even the sound of a voice so dear to 
his heart scarce could he distinguish; a 
sickly mist hung over him; that ear which 
oft had greedily listened to each accent of 
my sister seemed to be closing for ever. 
Opening his eyes, as if to take a last look of 
an object so dear, he faintly cried—Oh 
my adored Eleanor, this is the happiest 
moment I have known!—a wretched 
exile, durst I stretch my hopes to the 
daughter of my protector? Has ought, 
my beloved lady, but my eyes ever told 
you to what an excess I have adored you? 

Heaven 
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Heaven has heard my prayer—I die for 
you—I die in your arms.” 

Again the ebbing blood took Irom him 
the power of speedi; the wretched Elea^ 
nor bedewed his cold cheek with her tears, 
then started up, and wringing her hands 
in all the agony of despair, attempted to fly 
for assistance; her feet refused their office, 
and she sunk by the side of her lover, with 
a scream so piercing, it seemed the part¬ 
ing gush of soul and body. 

Our party had happily been reinforced 
by another, and victory declared on our 
side; the Scots in their turn were now 
prisoners, and I demanded they would 
sa^h the forest for my sister ere they 
proceeded to the castle. The loud scream 
she had^»uttercd soon conducted us to the 
place. Ah, Matilda f what were my sen- 
sation^ when I saw the sister I so fondly 
loved apparently dead, with her arms ex¬ 
tended-over the pale and bleeding body of 
lord Percy! In eariy youth so deeply sink 

some 
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some impressions on the mind, no subse- 
quent time can erase them; thus indelibly 
imprinted on my memory was the scene 
which presented itself to jny view. It was 
almost in the centre of the wood, where it 
had lately been cut down, and a smooth 
green extended on each side of a small 


brook, whos^ dear surface reflected the 
dancing beams of tiie moon, %vhich was 
riding in its fullest splendour; tlic fall of the 
water over an interposing rock was tlie 
luily sound that broke the stilhiess, and 
evciy eye seemed rivetted to tlie spot 


wliere lay the fairest flov/ers of nature un- 
t i 1 nely cropped, rercy's horse, regardless 
of its master, was browsing on tlie herbage. 
Tlie Scottish chief jiad fallen near the edge 
of the brook, upon whieJi floated his plaid, 
and his steed hung over him as if bewail- 


intC his fate. 

Jly the side of lord Percy and my sister, 
wliose garments were drenched in blood, 

f 

stood a venerable figure; his long beard 
and bis snowy hair w aved with the breeze; 
VOL. I. c 
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in liis hand he held an uplifted crucifix^ 
and appeared to be ardently praying for 
the souls of the departed; a hollow groan 
animated my hopes, and springing from my 
horse, I ran a few paces and fell; my frame 
was not cast in a mould so delicate as hers 
who'lay extended a little from me, and I had 
supported my.self amidst all the horrors of 
the night; but nature was atlength exhaust¬ 
ed, nor do 1 recollect any thing from that 
moment, till a'waking, as if from sleep, I 
found myself laid on a bed, and before me 
the same venerable figure I had seen bent 
over the loved bodies of IVrcy and Eleanor, 
in the same attitude of solemn devotion. 

Oh speak!” I cried, “ tell me where 
I am—where have you laid my sister? 
where are the sad remains of Harry 
Percy ?” 

“ She lives.” 

“ I thank thee, merciful father. But 
Percy-” 

Restrain your ardour,” said the vene¬ 
rable priest, leaving me in anxious sus¬ 
pense. 
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pense, dreadful as anxious, and returned 
with refreshments which he obliged me to 
take—Coftipose yourself, my child,” said 
the hermit—“ try to sleep; both are safe; 
but till you are composed, you must know 
no more,” 

He left me, * . 

“ Both are safe,” was such a cordial to 
my wounded heart tliat I slept in baby se¬ 
curity, nor awoke till the sun was declin¬ 
ing, and then awoke tranquillized. Be¬ 
side me sat Jane, who clasped me to her 
bosom, and after mutual inquiries on each 
side in regard to our health, 1 cried—“ But 
tell, oh tell me all!—ah! how can I believe 
.she lives? did I not behold the sweet, the 
gentle Kleanor stretelied oii the cold earth, 
bathed, merciful Heavens! in her own 
blood? the brave Percy too—he who died 
to save her? Ah! how fruitless was his 
valour!” 

'Cicelysdid Jane, “ wliy these emo¬ 
tions ?—^botli are alive.” 

I scarce could breathe, whilst she pro- 

c 2 ceeded 
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ccccled to inform me, that lord Percy, afraid 
we might proceed in our journey, Irad set 
out with the first party which came to our 
rescue, but had missed us in the wood, 
till the sound of the horns had directed 
them which path we had taken. Jane had 
been closely followed ; her pursuers came 
up justas slie reached the castle—they rush¬ 
ed in with her—the gates ivere shut, and 
tlie desperate ruffians made prisoners ; she, 
mounting another horse, and armed wntli 
the sword of tlie chief, returned at the head 
of a resolute band of soldiers, and arrived at 
tbe time lordl^ercy had followed the ivretch 
who was bearing olf my sister Mcanor 
while the Scots were victors. I had not ob¬ 
served Jane, nor liad she been near me, till 
I fell in attempting to go to Eleanor, when, 
with a j)resence of mind suitable to the he¬ 
roism slie had displayed, she flew to me, 
calling to her aid a surgeon she had brought 
from the castle with her.” 

“ Fear not,” said he, lady Jane, your 
sister will soon recover—let her be removed 

to 
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to the cottage on the skirts of the forest.” 
lie then proceeded to the apparently-dy¬ 
ing Percy and Eleanor; her eyes again 
opened by the assistance so timely afforded, 
but lier senses wandered. At first Percy 
was thought gone for ever, but some small 
signs of life encouraged them to have him 
borne into the liermitagc (whose owner it 
was I had seen at the side of the bodies); 
Eleanor insisted upon attending lier lover; 
he appeared dying; his w^ounds, however, 
being examined,, the surgeon declared them 
not mortal, and that the loss of blood alone 
had caused so deathlike a swoon. 

Weak as niv sister is, ’continued Jane, 
she will not leave a moment tlie couch of 
her deliverer.” 

The Scottish leader was sent to his 
friends for interment. h"'rom the prisoners 
w e learnt this expedition w^as undertaken 
to revenge the death of tlicir chief, wdio had 
been at the head of a party of pillagers, and 
returning laden with spoil, were overtaken 
by the lord warden, who fell in leaping a 

c 3 ditch 
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ditch in the act of seizing tlie chief, who 
thus released, raising his sword, would in¬ 
fallibly have killed nriy father, had not at 
that instanttlio gallantPercy advanced, and 
drawing his how, sliot the robber to the 
heart. 


The ‘earl was confined by tlie bruises he 

liad reeeivc<h rind as vet iiiicw not of our 

•/ 

dangerous encounter; ignorant lliat he was^ 
a second time ])rescrved ])y his nobk* kins¬ 
man, for had iKTt his watclifiil care sent liini 
to meet us, no doubt the villains oiild 
have, undiscovered, effected their purpose 
of firing tlie castle, and ])utting all that 
escaped to the sword. We too should have 
arrived in time to see this liorrid revenge 


executed; for it appeared they were only 
lurking in the forest till vsleep had lulled 
the inhabitants of the castle into defence¬ 
less security. 

, I accompanied Jane to the hermitage, 
whose venerable owner informed us, that 
lord Percy seemed better than he could 
have supposed possible after the loss of so 

much 
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much blood. Tlie surgeon allowed the dis¬ 
tance to. be so short to the castle, that his 
patient might, he thought, be safely con¬ 
veyed thither in a litter; more,” rejoined 
lie, “ is it on lady Eleanor’s account neces¬ 
sary tlian his. To rest here is impossible, 
iind if speedy care is not taken of her, she 
cannot support the fatigue and anxiety 
lier delicate frame has undergone much 
longer.” This was a truth we were fully 
convinced of when she made her appear¬ 
ance : good Heavens, hoAV pale and deadly 
did she look! I threw my arms around her, 
I wept on her bosom. Eleanor’s eyes were 
dry ; in vain were our persuasions, our as¬ 
surances, that every reasonable hope miglit 
be entertained of lord Percy; she seemed 
fully impressed with the idea he had but 
to linger a few hours till he left for ever 
lier for whom his life was forfeited. She 
heard us in silent horror whilst talking of 
his removal, and returned to his apartment, 
unconsoled, unconvinced, almost unhoping, 
and alive to nothing but despair. 

€ 4 
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Lady Jane and I mounted our liorses ; 
we reached the castle quickly; we found 
my brother Thomas just returned from 
Karworth, where he had been upon a visit 
to lord and lady Dacre of Gilsland (you 
remember lady Dacre was one of the earl’a 
daughters by his first wife). His absence 
rendered him ignorant even of the lord war¬ 
den being wounded; to Iiini we related all 
that had happened. Our arrival being made 
known, we were sumnioiicd to attend the 
earl, who trembled alternately with rage 
and terror at the account we gave of our 
danger and escape; he declared his resolu¬ 
tion to attend the removal of our gallant de¬ 
fender; scarce could we prevail upon him to 
relinquish the idea, which he was, from his 
weakness, entirely unequal to; besides, al¬ 
ready ^vas my brother Thomas gone to the 
hermitage. 

Eefore it was quite dark, the slow and 
mournful procession reached the castle; 
Percy had borne the removal better than 
we could have hoped; at his earnest re¬ 
quest. 
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quest, and in obedience to her fatlier’s coin- 
niands, Eleanor retired to take that rest 
misery had so long deprived lier of, and 
nature wanted so miicii. 

The lord warden, by the advice of tli^ 
surgeon, desisted from an interview, al¬ 
though highly impatient, till morning. 
The wounded youth spent tlie night, at¬ 
tended l)y my brc/Jier, with intervals of 
ease and sleep ; the earl entreated to be in- 
dulaed v/itii a conference, to offer his 
esteem, to pay his gratitude. 

Tliis request was immediately granted, 
my fatlier being supported into the apart¬ 
ment of the more than hero, who stretcliing 
out his hand, made a vain effort to rise; the 
t : rl embraced and called him his guardian 
angel, begging his forgiveness for having so 
long delayed interceding for the restitution 
his honours and estates. “ But,” con¬ 
tinued he, “ it was what I wished the 
countess to -do, certain of her influence 
over her nephew, w ho unfortunately still 
remembers only the rebellion of Hotspur, 

c 5 and 
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and that Percy is attainted for 0 ])position 
to the house of I^aiicaster.” 

Percy’s feelings, joined to his weakness, 
made it necessary this conversation should 
end ; the earl lel‘t the apartment. Eleanor 
soon entered ; her features had regained 
some of’ their former animation, and she 
wore a look of expressive hope. Throwing 
herself by the side of thv' bed, she burst into 
tears; they were the first she had shed since 
the hero she loved had been in danger; 
relieved by these and rising, siic cried— 
“ Be not offended, Percy; these are tears of 
joy: indeed I do now hope—oh ! much 
for you I hope!” 

“ Ah! my beloved Eleanor,” he replied, 
with a voice whose plaintiveness betrayed 
the tenderest emotions, “I have now index'd 
much to hope, much to desire, much to 
live for; attending the lord warden, de¬ 
pendent, and scarcely more than a slave, 
how did I wish some fierce Scot would end 
a life of which I had long been weary i” 

Jane now interfered, and told them 

peremptorily 
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peremptorily eitlier to restrain their emo¬ 
tions, or slie would acquaint tlie earl, who 
doubtless would change Eleanor for some 
older and more prudent nurse. 

Tlie following day the countess of West¬ 
moreland arrived, for the courier who 
brought the tidings to Bothal, having pro¬ 
ceeded to Newcastle, had acquainted her 
with our rencounter,, and she flew to us on 
the impatient wings of maternal tenderness. 

Embracing us all with an ardour of af¬ 
fection which her high spirit too often con¬ 
cealed, my mother wept over our relation, 
and shuddered at the dangers to which we 
had been exposed; without changing her 
dress, or taking any refreshment after a 
journey which had been attended with 
many fatigues, she entered the apartment 
of the wounded hero; her generous soul 
longed to repair her neglect, and .acknow¬ 
ledge its obligations.. In such moments 
the pride of birth is subdued by sensibi¬ 
lity, md each gaydy vanity of life, stripped 

c 6 of 
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of tlieir artificial colouring, fade or assume 
new forms. 

‘‘ Can you, lord Percy, forgive my in¬ 
attention? trust me it was impossible 1 
could be blind to your virtues. How ridi¬ 
culous was it in me to resent the treasou 
you were innocent of, and to forget that 
the noble arms of Percy and of Neville 
seated my brother on the throne! it wa^ 
ungrateful. Again let the houses be united; 
refuse me not, reject not the hand I offer 
you; I have not been blind to your love 
for Eleanor—^her wasted health—did it 
not speak her secret attachment ? Tell me, 
am I mistaken ? do you not indeed love 
my daughter? or do you, resenting my 
behaviour, refuse the alliance? No, no, 
your generous heart disdains rt^sentment; 
finy only you forgive me—the countess of 
Westmoreland stoops to ask it.” 

‘ The expressive countenance of Percy 
had undergone a variety of changes whilst 
she spoke; he would have answered, but 

the 
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the imperfect accents died on his lips; at 
length he said—Gracious Heavens! 
could it possible that the mother of 
Eleanor should offend Percy? were it 
possible, when she condescends to say, 

‘ Forgive!’ sure it effaces all remembrance. 
Ah ! could he also forget that still the at¬ 
tainder hangs over his fortunes—forget he 
exists upon the bounty of the Nevilles, 
tlien might he dare to own a lovely maid¬ 
en of that noble house has long possessed 
liis throbbing, anxious heart. Yes, lady 
Westmorcland, though as earl of Northum¬ 
berland I might ask her love, nor dread 
refusal, yet believe me, the outcast Percy 

woidd not, dared not ask it.” 

« 

The countess arose, and drew frc«n be¬ 
hind the curtain the trembling, blushing 
Eleanor—“ Here,” said she, “ I have a fa¬ 
ther’s authority to> dispose of this han^, 
which now I do, to thepfeserver of the earl of 
Westmoreland—to the gallant defender of 
this maiden’s life and honour—to the noble 
Percy, the dearest object of her hopes and 

fears; 
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fears; yes, Eleanor, anxious for your liap- 
piiiess, I have watched the rose fade on 
your clieek and silently proflaim your 
love; nor passed your sighs, I’ercy, un¬ 
heeded. I marked too your wish of solitude 
and abstracted look. As soon as you can 
leave your apartment, you may be united 
in bands wnich death alone can dissolve : 
but, Percy, be speedy,’' said she with a 
smile, in recovering, “ for till your union 1 
will not quit you, not even for the court, 
not even to entreat my nephew in your fa¬ 
vour ; nor shall she wed any other than an 
exile—the exile who saved her life at the 
hazard of his own; no, Percy, it shall not 
be to the carl of Northumberland I give 
my daughter, but to something nobler—a 
man of courage and honour.” 

Eleanor, overcome by the tide of joy 
whicli burst to her heart, threw herself at 
the feet of the countess, hiding her face in 
her robe, and burst into tears; her mother 
raised and clasped her to her bosom; my sis- 
terwouldhavespoke~would have declared 

her 
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her filial duty, her gratitude—would have 
owned her love; but though her counte¬ 
nance pourtrayed all this most eloquently, 
her tongue was silent. Percy returned 
his acknowledgments in a voice which be- 
strayed his extreme agitation ; the feelings 
of his soul mocked all speech, derided all 
language. The cheeks of the countess 
were bedewed with tears; at that moment 
I felt a sensation of pleasure more grateful 
tlian language can impart. 

Jane had left the room, conscious the 
lieroine here must yield to the woman. 
Tlie countess drew Eleanor’s arm through 
hers, and leading her out, said—We ex¬ 
haust lord Percy—^let us go, my child.” 

I turned to him as they parted; he seem¬ 
ed pale and fainting—“ Ah 1” shrieked I, 
'• he’s, dying.” 

The surgeon who was with him had 
foreseen this, and brought assistance with 
him : we retired, but soon learnt that the 
violence of the agitation Percy felt in this 
interview had caused the wounds to bleed 

afresh; 
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afresh ; and liad not such aid been given^ 
from the very great loss of blood before, he 
must have perished—^forjoy is often a more 
fatal poniard than grief. 

No one was admitted alter this to the 
apartment but the necessary attendants. 
The earl was soon able to ride, and Elea- 
nor acquired spirits to accompany liim; her 
health and strength were fast renovating; 
her beauty returned with them, and be¬ 
came more particularly striking; an air of 
softness and languor hung over her, and add¬ 
ed to the interest of her feat u res. N o sooner 
was lord Percy able to quit his chamber, 
than the lovely Eleanor and he were mar¬ 
ried, without any of that pomp which, 
otherwise situated, the earl and countess 
would have deemed indispensible: imme¬ 
diately after the ceremony, our mother set 
out for the court, with a strong guard, es¬ 
corted by my brother Thomas. 

Scarce were the countess and her train 
out of sight, when a messenger arrived 
from sir Alexander Home^ a neighbouring 

Scottish 
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Scottish chief, begging permission of the 
lord warden for himself and a certain num¬ 
ber of attendants to hunt on the English 
ground; and leave was granted in the 
usual form for three days. The morning 
fixed for the chase being arrived, a page 
preceded, who came to entreat the carl, or 
some of his family, v/ould join in the diver¬ 
sion ; this invitation was declined, lest, as 
it often happened at such meetings, which, 
though commencing in perfect amity, not 
unusually ended in bloodshed. Sir Alex¬ 
ander had been well known to Percy at 
the court of the regent, and he agreed with 
fame, which spok-e loudly of his courage 
and skill in every martial, every warlike 
exercise; of a temper open and generous, 
the delight of his friends, who admired his 
talents, and would fain forget the ardour of 
his soul, that often hurried him into adven¬ 
turous enterprizes, «some of which it was 
feared might prove fatal to a youth so loved, 
but so impetuous^—Beware,” said Percy, 
^ my fair maidens, of this Scot; in vain lias 

many 
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many a dame of Scotland sighed, for hi!^ 
heart seems as cold as his person is fascina¬ 
ting/’ 

We longed to see this kniglit, in whose 
praise we had lieard so much, and with my 
sisters mounted the battlements of tlie cas¬ 
tle; soon w'e spied the gallant troop, and 
fixed our imagination upon him we fancied 
must be sir Alexander ; he separated from 
the party and made up to the gates, fol¬ 
lowed only by the who bore his hunt¬ 
ing spear; the earl .advanced to meet him; 
what passed we could not distinguish; but 
as he turned his horse, he cast his eyes 
where we stood, and taking off his cap,, 
bowed with an elegance that suffused the 
face of Jane with alternate red and white; 
recovering herself, she addressed Eleanor— 
And so this is all we are to see of thisr 
Scot, of wdiom fame has been so lavish. I 
love a hero; it is strange the lord warden 
did not invite him into the castle; it was 
verj^ strange lord Percy did not speak to 
him; why does not my sex allow me to ac¬ 
company 
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tjompany him ? at least some of our attend¬ 
ants might—it is discourteous usage surely.” 

“ You are grown suddenly partial to tlie 
Scots,” replied lady Percy. 

“ Have you already forgot, Jane, our 
late adventure ?” said I. 

‘‘ Ungenerous girl,” she retorted, “ da 
you compare* the gallant Home to the 
fierce leader of a band of robbers 

Eleanor, wearied by a subject to her no 
way interesting, descended into the castle, 
and we followed her. 

The evening of the next day, we w^ere 
sitting in an apartment of the castle, when 
a blast from a horn seemed to shake every 
turret; the earl started up—“Percy,”said 
he, “ these are our guests.” 

“ Ah! my dear lord,” said Eleanor, “ I 
thought your friends no more, by their 
mistaken zeal to see you, were to retard 
your recovery (which of late had been the 
case, as it was now well knowui through 
Northumberland that Percy was with the 
lord warden, whose gates had been daily 

besieged 


V 
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besieged by the friends and vassals of his 
noble guests).’’ 

Percy arose, and kissed off the tear that 
trembled upon the cheek of his gentle 
bride; his looks seemed to thank her for 
this proof of her love, nor could he force 
his tongue to chide her fears—It is, my 
loved Eleanor, sir Alexander Hornet hO 
comes to sleep with his followers here to¬ 
night.” 

A blush overspread the face of Jane; she 
cast her eyes over her dress, and forgetting 
the heroine in the woman, seemed to dis¬ 
approve it; she half arose, then replaced 
herself, again rose, walked to the door, and 
again reseated herself, just as the earl en;- 
tered with four Scotch gentlemen. The 
figure of sir Alexander was peculiarly no¬ 
ble, and his dress well adapted to shew it 
to advantage; he seemed to enforc'e re¬ 
spect; he was considerably above the mid¬ 
dle size, looked indeed a chieftain; his coun¬ 
tenance and penetrating eyes said, he was 
born and had been accustomed to com¬ 
mand ; 
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maud; such, thought I, was the famed 
Wallace; his plaid was gracefully thrown 
across his shoulders, over which fell, in 
dislievelled ringlets, a profusion of deep au¬ 
burn hair; at his back hung a quiver, and 
in one hand he held a bow; his complexion 
looked embrowned by the sports of the 
held ; but taking off his bonnet, his fore¬ 
head seemed to shame the vsnow that had 
already wdiitened the top of Cheviot. 

“ Percy,” said he, “ will you apologize 
to your beauteous bride and her lovely 
sisters for our abrupt appearance ? Not bred 
in courts, we are unskilled in their man¬ 
ners and approved address—pray tell them 
so. So anxious were we. to profit by the 
lord warden’s hospitality, and view beauty 
so much extolled (yet now we see it, must 
confess too sparingly), that we forget our 
Imnter’s garb and field-accoutrements, un¬ 
suitable to the presence of the fair daugh¬ 
ters of Raby 

“ No apology, sir, can be necessary; or 
was it, your courtesy has not left any thing 

for 
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for my lord to say,” replied the lady 
Percy. 

During the evening sir Alexander ral¬ 
lied Percy, alleging the victory over the 
robbers was more owing to lady Jane than 
to him, for she united policy to courage. “It 
was,” said he, “ by her orders the horn was 
sounded, otherwise you would not have 
knowm wdiere in the forest the enemy lay; 
the wound she inflicted on the villain who 
fled with lady Eleanor made him less able 
to cope with you: her presence of mind 
too, which, by deluding a part of the pur¬ 
suers towards the castle, and having them 
secured, divided their force; and that alone 
enabled you, Percy, to keep them at bay; 
and when she.returned, her animating pre¬ 
sence (for who is it her presence w ould 
not animate?) soon turned the scale of vic¬ 
tory.” 

Sir Alexander did indeed seem ani¬ 
mated by the presence of Jane; his ardent 
looks, his gestures, plainly declared it. Now 
turning to the earl—“ My lord,” said he, 

“ lady 
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lady Jane ought not thus to engross the 
beauty of her own sex, and join it to tlie 
heroism of ours. Heavens! what are your 
English youths composed of? how did 
they suppose she should be seen with im¬ 
punity ? such loveliness, such dignity! It 
will require all your caution, my* lord, to 
guard this charming maiden from being to 
England what a less fair dame was once 
to Greece; either then leave her, my lord, 
to the care of some kniglit here, or bring 
her no more to the borders of Scotland, 
lest, like another Paris, I may carry off a 
lovelier Helen.” 

The entrance of Jane prevented the re¬ 
ply of the carl, who waved a conversation 
it was very evident he disliked; but sir 
Alexander remarked it not—his every fa¬ 
culty absorbed in the newly-created delight 
he felt in the presence of lady Jane. 

The following morning, she entered my 
chamber ere it was light, begging I would 
accompany her to the battlements of the 
-castle, inquiring if lady Percy was to be 

there 
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there —“ Sister, sister,” I replied, “ 
not our going displease the earl, wlio'^ip* 
peared last night dissatisfied with the un¬ 
guarded expressions sir Alexander made 
use of as he so eagerly praised you ?” 

.Taiie could not bear control; slie was 
quitting the apartment, almost in a rag4; 
but recollecting herself that there would 
be indeed an impropriety in our appearing 
without Eleanor, she returned—“ Ci¬ 
cely,” said the high-spirited girl, “ I will 
not go—allow me to stay with you; this 
window gives a view of the gate—mine 
has none;” but we scarcely saw them pass 
the drawbridge, the gloom of the morning 
hiding them from our sight. Tlie day was 
fine, and Jane requested me to accompany 
her in a ride, which, though the road we 
took was described by the earl, and direct- 
ly opposite to that the hunters were gone, 
yet every minute was she hoping to hear 
the sound of their coursers. 

Evening came at length, and brought 
again to the castle sir Alexander—“ This,” 

siiid 
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said Jane, *‘is the last time perhaps wc^ 
shall ever see this charming Scot;” a sigh 
rose as she spoke, and blushing she con-^ 
tinned, soon, very soon we must return 
to Raby ; Home will never come there; 
you, Eleanor, may again see him; when 
Percy, restored to his lands, holds his re¬ 
sidence at Warkworth, will he not there 
ask his friend to visit him ?” 

Lord Percy entered with sir Alexander, 
who appeared often lost in thought; often 
he sighed, often looked at Jane with eager 
wishes, as her intelligent countenance be¬ 
trayed the feelings of her heart; agitated 
by hope and despair alternately, she seem¬ 
ed to forget she was never again to see 
Home, that he would never visit the 
towers of Raby; she remembered only that 
she loved him, and that her heart was 
framed 7iot to despair; again his country 
was a bar—what though the earl and coun¬ 
tess wished for a more splendid marriage 
with some English baron, to extend their 
already-powerful alliances! Still she seemed 

VOL. 1. D to 
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to hope till reflection overpowered every 
idea of love or happiness; and ‘‘ ah! adihu, 
sir Alexander!” seemed to die on her lips, 
as we took leave for the night. 

The sound of the horn warned iis to take 
our stations to see the hunters depart, and 
Jane had prevailed with lady Percy to 
mount with us the battlements. Here the 
eyes of the knight soon discovered us ; he 
bow^ed, then drew somewhat from his bo¬ 
som, which, after pressing to his lips with 
a gallant air, he replaced from whence he 
took it: lady Percy saw not this, as she^ 
was leaning over the battlement, her eyes 
fixed upon her lord, v*^lio stood at the outer 

rrate. The agitated countenance of Jane 
^ *- 

plainly revealed ter me this action referred 
alone to her—“ Do*you not know,” whis¬ 
pered I to Jane, what it was the gallant 
Scot drew from his bosom ?” 

“ Hush 1” she replied, “ do not mention 
to Eleanor what you saw, and I will con¬ 
fess to you.” 

Follow ing to her apartment, she gave 

me 
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me an epistle to peruse from him, in whidi 
he infoiroed her, that, struck by the he¬ 
roism she had displayed on tliat dreadful 
night we were attacked, when we came to 
the castle (which, it appears, had furnished 
matter of conversation on each side of the 
borders ever since), he had made many un¬ 
successful attempts to see her, and at length 
requested permission of the lord warden to 
hunt on the English borders, in hopes the 
object of his wishes might be at least 
drawn forth to behold a chase wliich he 
made as splendid as possible. The lord 
warden’s hospitality had favoured his de¬ 
signs, and given him an opportunity tobe- 
liold his charming daughter, the mere fame 
of whose beauty had made an impression 
on his lieart, which, at the moment he be¬ 
held her, became for ever indelible. .He 
begged permission to cast himself at her 
feet, arid declare a passion no power could 
' control. 

Jane now said, she Supposed what I 
had seen sir Alexander press to Iiis lips so 

D 2 
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ardently^ vm the billet ishe had found 
means to convey to him, in which she had 
given him no cause to despair, could the 
earl’s consent be obtained ; but this there 
was too much reason to doubt- She now 
condescended to ask my opinion, what 
could cause the coldness of our fatlier’fe 
manner to a guest wlio surely deserved all 
Iris attention, and with whom at'first he 
seemed so delighted? “ Ah!” I replied, 
“ my dear sister, in my father’s opinion, 
he bestowed encomiums too warm on your 
heroism and your beauty.” 

She regretted having made herself so 
much the subject of conversation—Too 
true. Cicely, it would have better suited a 
son of the l^evilles than a daughter, to be 
-armed with a sword, to inflict wounds, to 
act as a leader to the soldiers of the lord 
warden. Yet why should I regret, if it 
, .laved so many lives, my thus outstepping 
the limits presciibf d^our sir Alexan¬ 

der does not des|)ise me for- ; no, this 
nibble, this genexqos youthlvn^ attached 

* * M » 

by 
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by it; what need then has the object of 
his choice to regard the idle remarks of' 
the cowardly and timid ? what can my fa¬ 
ther object to Home? is he not noble? 
lias he not an estate equal to his brilliant 
expenditure? are not liis manners digni¬ 
fied ? does he not look able to protect, to 
defend ? what an air of courage, of gene¬ 
rosity, sits on his manly brow! Yet, ah 
Cicely! what love, what sweetness, beam 
fi’om his eyes! The eaii of Westmorcland is 
too liberal to think that merit can alone 
exist in England; tell me then, my sister, 
what could cause a change so violent and 
so perceptible ?” 

‘‘ Alas, Jane I may not the earl have 

•* 

other views for you ? oiii^ princely mother 
may aspire for you (sanctioned by the 
marriages of her otlier children) to the 
hand of a Plantagenet; a Scottish knight 
in her ambitions mind will degrade her 
daughter; a<;quaint, my dear sister, lady 
Percy; $he*may inform you, she may di- 

D 3 rect 
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rect your conduct; what can I know of 
the w orld, child as I ani ?” . 

“ Tell me not, Cicely, of lady Percy; she 
will too severely condemn the slightest 
murmurs against a parent’s will; you must 
be my confidant and rny guide:” she enjoinr 
eel .me secrecy, and I instinctively obeyed. 

The time approached when we were to 
leave the bordei’s; to look forward to this 
seemed to give joy to all but Jane; to me 
it was evident (tlioiigh no more her confi¬ 
dant, for in licr own bosom lodged all her 
feelings) that she dreaded the period which 
Was to take her from her beloved Home, 
with whom I was certain she kept up her 
connexion, though unable to guess by 
what 'means shU saw him. I found she 
dreaded what already I knew regarding 
her lover, and resolved to trust me no far- 
j|her, finding in herself resources which 
^precluded the necessity. I could not won¬ 
der at this sudden, yet mutual attachment 
th[ey seemed indeed^ form‘d' ftr e#ch other; 

botli 
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both high-spirjted, I attributed it alone 
to a fear of meeting a refusal from the earl, 
that sir Alexander had so long deferred 
asking his consent; iU I. knew would 
either brook a refusal, and I lived in con¬ 
tinual dread of the event. 

The meetings on the borders between 
the English and Scottish wardens v*rere 
over; all the diflFerences had been amicably 
adjusted; Percy’s strength seemed equal 
to the undertaking, and the following 
week, after the conferences were over, was 
fixed for our journey. A courier arrived 
froni lady Westmoreland, bringing the 
pleasing news of her Scife arrival at court; 
as yet she had not had an interview with 
the king, but had received so kind, so gra¬ 
cious a message from him, that she did not 
doubt of her request being granted. 

This was indeed joy to gentle heart 
of Eleanor, who, though could have 
been happy in a cottage with her beloyed 
Harry Pgrey, yet to see. him restored to 
his honours and land, by the intercession 

D 4 of 
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of her mother, was matter of triumph tis 
trell as comfort. 

We were sitting the next day at dinner, 
,#hen my father was informed sir Alexan¬ 
der Home stood at the gate; a kind of 
consciousness of herself played over the 
face of Jane, and the blush told me she 
dreaded somewhat as he entered; we quit¬ 
ted the room soon after dinner, and saw 
no more of Home, till he hastily bowed 
as he passed in full gallop, where we were 
walking without the walls of the castle, 
Jane’s fine features wore highly agitated— 
** Sir Alexander,” said lady Percy, “ might 
have had courtesy sufficient to have said 
adieu to us; for we shall now indeed, Jane, 
see no more of him, I supjpose.” 

The eyes of my sister followed her lover; 
and as she lost sight of hhn amidst the 
windings of the hills, in spite of^er cau- 
tion, a sigh found its way from her breast. 
She turned to Eleanor—Very true, he 
might as—^but perhaps—’tis tod late—it 
is all over.” Those strange; disjointed sen¬ 
tences 
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tences eould not have escaped the obser¬ 
vation of her to whom they were address¬ 
ed, had she not at the .moment been at^ 

f 

tending to a message from the earl, which 
commanded our presence in the castle. 

We-were acquainted by the lord war¬ 
den, tliat in two days We were to leave the 
borders—Why so soon ?” exclaimed lady 
Percy. 

Jane stood at a side-window with her 
back to uSi by which her emotions were 
concealed, and slie bad time to coU^ her¬ 
self, whilst the earl replied, by informing 
us that sir Alexander had been to request 
bis permission to address lady Jane; al- 
readjr have I engaged my honour she 
should marry sir John Howard; and 
tliough Home is brave, noble, and gene¬ 
rous, yet his country is a material objec¬ 
tion, though I had not pledged my word 
to Howard; of course, I have forbidden 
his suit, yet dreading the impetuous tem¬ 
per of this Scottish duef, I remove sooner 

Ht ' ^ 

thm I thought of; arrived at Raby, 

0 5 Howard 
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Howard sh^ receive the hand of Jane, he 
then may guard her.” 

I expected my sister would have urged 
her right to dispose of her hand where al¬ 
ready her affections were engaged, but she 
, maintained silence. Ah, my charming, 

' my noble-spirited girl! why did you not 
suffer the natural frankness of your tem¬ 
per to have its scope ? Alas! how many, 
what a long, long train of evils, which 
hung impending, might have been avert¬ 
ed !—I was convinced this seeming calm¬ 
ness was in consequence of some plan laid 
between them; my father's refusal she had 
expected, and I doubted, not of their mea¬ 
sures being taken accordingly; yeti hoped 
our removal so much earlier might dis¬ 
concert the plans they had formed. I 
found mysflf bound-by the rash promise 
1 had made.not to disclose what I already 
‘ knew, and resolved to watch in secret her 
motions, or, if I could find an opportunity 
to give her my advice, urge her to i^^m 
the earl of her love for Home ; I folldi|ed 

to 
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to her chamber as soon as I could, she re^ 
tiring early on pretence of ^sickness; but, 
the door was fastened, and her daih'sel told 
me that her lady was asleep. 

Overcome by the extreme anxiety I sus¬ 
tained, rest fled me; and when at last I • 
slept, it was prolonged to a late hour; I 
arose hastily—again I visited my sister’s 
apartment—it was without an inhabitant* 
Ah ! thought I, she is gone indeed I .With 
hasty steps I traversed each part of the 
* castle, still I saw iK)t Jane; to lady Percy 
I went, determined to reveal sJl I knew; 
but there I found her lord, who rallied iiie 
upon my apparent agitation, and turning 
to the window, I saw Jane alight. Grood 
Heavens! what I felt! Without staying to 
give any reason, I, flew into the court—I • 
threw my arms round her—I could have 
wept; nay, I did weep silently, though 
deeply. 

What means all this ?” exclaimed Jane, 

p 

V _____ 

^ Why, why need you ask? guess my 

* 
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fears, when I found your apartment 
empty, by my joy at seeing you return.” 

Go, you little simpleton! what do you 
fear?” Embracing me, she bade me re¬ 
member my promise, and dread nothing 
for her. In vain, during the day, did I en¬ 
deavour. to obtain any private conversa¬ 
tion with my sister; and when she kissed 
me and said adieu, ere she retired to her 
apartment, a tear dropped on my bosom ; 
still more alarmed, I would have followed^ 
her, but the earl detained me with lord 
and lady Percy, giving us charges of care, 
and directions in regard to our journey, 
he proposing to set out the next morning 
by break of day with Jane; our retinue 
were too numerous to stop at one place on 
the road, and the earl had determined I 
should follow with Eleanor and her lord 
the day after. At length I was dismissed, 
but Jane, I was told, had been long in bed 
'and asleep; I threw myself on a couch, 
and, in spite of any resolution to the. con- 
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trary, slept. I had determined to see Jane 
ere she set out, but awaked not till the 
sound of the horses’ feet in the court told 
me they were departing; I started, and 
flying to the window, through the grey 
dawn, could yet distinguish the graceful 
form of Jane, just issuing out of the gate; 
vexed at my thus being prevented from 
conversing with her, I dressed myself; in 
vain did I try to rouse me, in vain were 
lord and lady Percy’s attempts to amuse; 
I felt a dejection of spirits, for which my 
fears could but too well account. Eleanor 
was hurt at my agitation; I was upon the 
point of telling her all I knew in regard to 
Jane, but recollection told me, I had re¬ 
peatedly promised never to reveal it; I 
dreaded lest Home had by some means 
heard of our sudden departure, and might 
endeavour to carry off* my sister; I shud¬ 
dered at each footstep. Eleanor constant¬ 
ly inquired what I meant by looking out 
at every noise; my excuse was, that I 

dreaded 
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dreaded the safety of jny father and Jane; 
nor had she yet forgot the night we came 
to the borders, so as not to fear for them. 
I traversed each apartriient of the castle, 
repeatedly visiting that of Jane; I looked 
round it, as if its silent walls were to in¬ 
form me of her loss or her safety—^but all 
appeared desolate and forsaken. 

So eager were my wishes to follow theme 
that I was equipped in the morning ere 
Percy and my sister had risen. 

Percy, still weak, bore the fatigue bet¬ 
ter than we could have hoped, and against 
dinner the second day we reached New¬ 
castle, where the earl had halted; he em¬ 
braced us as we entered, expressing him¬ 
self doubly happy to see us, as lie feared 
Jane might have detained us by her ill¬ 
ness. Alas! what I dreaded by anticipa¬ 
tion appeared now to be realized—“ My 
lord,^ said I, gasping through want of ar¬ 
ticulation, ‘‘ Jane came not with us.” 

Why leave her ?” said my father. 

She 
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“ She went, we all supposed, my lord, 
with you,” replied lady Percy, for I no 
longer had the power of utterance. 

The earl was all rage, he suspected she 
had eloped with Home, and vowed ven¬ 
geance against them both—swore he would 
return to the borders—he would ;raise all 
his friends, all his vassals—he would ex- 
tii’pate the very name of the chief who 
iiad dared such an insult. When the pas¬ 
sion of the moment had subsided, he in¬ 
formed us, that the morning of his depar¬ 
ture from the borders, ere he arose, an at-. 
tendaiit of Jane’s came to desire he would 
visit her lady, “ who was,” she said, “ vio¬ 
lently ill“ and indeed so she appeared,” 
continued the earl; “ she begged I . might 
on no account postpone my journey, but 
hoped she might be able to proceed slo^y 
the next day with lord and lady Percy.” 
Inquiring for the surgeon, my father was 
told he had gone to the hermitage in the 
forest; whose sage inhabitant was in pos¬ 
session 
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• session of a speedy cure for that disorder 
of which Jane complained; that lady 
Percy and I, fatigued by our attendance, 
had retired to bed, and were asleep. De¬ 
ceived by so plausible a story, the earl left 
her, after repeating hisT charges to her at¬ 
tendants ; as he was mounting, lord Percy 
came to him, apologizing for his appear¬ 
ance so late; my deceived father replied, 
" the occasion was sufficient excuse” (sup¬ 
posing his rest had also been disturbed by 
Jane), and begged he would not allow 
Eleanor to fatigue herself, yet hoped, not¬ 
withstanding the girl’s illness, she might 
be able to proceed the next day—a favou¬ 
rite damsel of lady Percy’s was really ill 
*at this time, so the deception became 
^complete. 

iiOrd Percy recollected he was just en¬ 
tering the inner court as he met Jane, 
who ^started when she saw him: already 
was idle mounted, attended by her dam- 
isA and a Why,” said Percy, ** so 

late» 
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late, my sister? the earl has already left 
us, and I expected you to have proceeded 
with him.” 

Jane, without hesitation, answered— 
Some material papers obliged her to turn 
back, but that ere the earl reached the 
edge of the forest, she should Overtake 
him.” 

‘‘ Stay but a moment f” cried lord Percy, 
I will be your escort.” 

Alarm not yourself,” gaily said Jane, 
have not I ere this been your general ? 
Only let me entreat you not to fr^ten my 
sisters by telling them of my being so 
slightly attended; ^ieu, see the morning 
star sinks apace!” 

She now gallopped off, and Percy, fear¬ 
ful of alarming us, never mentioned the 
circumstance. Whilst we were delibera¬ 
ting what course to pursue, a messenger 
arriyed from court, with a promise of full 
pardon, and restitution of honours and 
lands to Percy, as soon as an exchange in 
regard to the son of the regent could be 

effected; 
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effected; but his attendance upon the 
king in person was thought absolutely 
necessary by lady Westmoreland; and the 
earl was by Henry ordered bnnffediately 
to assist him with his counsels on affairs 
of great import: this was additional dis- 
tr^s; to whom could her father delegate 
his authority? who recover his lost diild? 
In vain did Eleanor and I entreat the eaii 
that he would not oppose her inclinations, 
in case she -really had eloped with sir 
Alexander. 

Percyj^in vain would have dissuaded 
him—Shall we plunge again the borders, 
so late all peace, in bloodshed ? repay vio¬ 
lence with violence ? yield, my lord, to the 
wishes of tlie brave chieftain and your 
lovely daughter; in the hands of the re¬ 
gent the sword of justice is weak and 
powerless; he dare not, were you to apply, 
‘ <PPPPse Home, whose friends and connex¬ 
ions will die to defend him.” 

The earl, all passion still, dispatched a 
courier for Brancepeth, to sir John How- 

arci. 
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ard, who immediately set off for New¬ 
castle. His indignation knew no bounds; 
thus to have his promised bride snatched 
from him roused his pride perhaps more 
than hi^ love; he solemnly vowed re¬ 
venge, and in his unbridled fury even 
hinted that the earl had connived at her 
escape; he admired lady Jane Neville, it 
is true, but he looked up to the strength, 
to the consequence of her alliance. The 
earl now saw the full extent of the storm 
lie had raised by sending to him, and it 
grew beyond his power to allay #. How¬ 
ard’s fury actually melted my father ihto 
compassion for his daughter, and they 
parted mutually dissatisfied with each 
other; the next morning we learned he 
had engaged, as soon as he left Westmore¬ 
land-House, a band of resolute fellows, aq- 
companied by whom he set out for the 
Norjh. Horror sat on all our looks at this 
news. Percy now declared he w ould im¬ 
mediately head the troop which had been 
our guard from the borders, and, if possi¬ 
ble, 
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lie, reach the castle of Home before the 
rfeYengrful Howard. His recent wounds 
rendered this a dat^erotts undertaking; 
the earl insisted upon bis staying with us, 
and set out himself to retrace, with hasty 
steps, the road he had so lately passed. 

In a kind of mournful expectation, hope 
almost suspended, we spent a week, during 
which no tidings of either party reached 
us; but on the evening of the eighth day, 
we were summoned to meet my father at 
a small village, seventeen miles north of 
Newca^e. Thither then we went, and 
found stretched on a miserable bed, in a 
biiserable room, the so late beauteous 
daughter of the earl of Westmoreland, in 
the wildness of delirium; she knew no 
one, except at intervals her father, whom 

i 

she would vehemently implore to pardon 
her; incoherently raved of her lover—of 
sir John Howard—“ Ah, save! at least 
save him!—do not tell my mother!—will 

not see her—did you not say it was the 

* 

countess of Westmoreland?” said she, and 

she 
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she hid her fiice Ih the bed-clothes; then 
starting up, “ Hold me not! is not that sir 
Alexander, whose bleeding wounds call 
aloud for vengeance ? see how the flames 
burst all around us Why was I saved? 
I will return—I will rush amidst them, a 
willing victim, and die with my lover!” 

Certain, by these incoherent speeclies, 
some mighty mischief had happened, we 
wanted resolution to ask the earl, nor did 
he seem possessed of fortitude sufficient to 
inform us; he was almost as distracted as 
ghe, whose life hung quivering ofl a point. 

Truly dreadful was the scene, Matilda; 
in the very spring of life, in the full blopm 
of youth, grace, and beauty, possessed top 
of a mind which promised every exertion 
—oh! to behold this lovely creature, born 
of a family so noble, dying in the sordid 
bed of a peasant, her face distorted, her 
eyes wild, and every sound she uttered 
wringing the hearts of those around her! 

A tredi summons arrived now to has¬ 
ten the departure of my lather and lord 

Percy; 
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Percy; that day the doctors had declared 
her fever at.the crisis, and that the night 
would determine her fete; what an anx¬ 
ious period for Eleanor! so much depend¬ 
ed upon her lord’s pt- 2 sence at court, and 
iny father’s attendance was so essential! 
yet how could a parent leave a child so 
situ^ited? 

Jane now fell into an apparently-sound 
sleep, and, with much entreaty, lord and 
lady Percy were prevailed upon to take 

some rest, whilst the earl and I watched 

; 

the bedside of the helpless victim of dis¬ 
ease and misery in silent expectation. 
Acquiring resolution to relate the disaster, 
he dismissed the’attendants, and beckon¬ 
ing me to the comer of the room, inform- 
ed me, that without stopping to rest, or 
even for refreshment, he traversed North¬ 
umberland—‘‘ And ere,” said the earl, 

I reached the banks of the Tweed, all 
was darkness; the river swelled with rain, 
it was with infinite hazard that I crossed 
it and entered Scotland. In vain my at- 

tendants 
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tendants remonstrated—alas! I was too 
certain of the impending mischief to re^ 
gard the dangers to which I was my^lf 
exposed. How oft did 1 wish that I had 
more narrowly inquired into the state of 
iny child’s affection ere I had refused the* 
gallant Scot, and resolved, even though 
she had so flown in the face of her duty, 
to bestow her hand where she had given 
her lieart! I dreaded to reach lier too late. 
Ah! why, why did she act so unlike her¬ 
self? why not nobly avow her preference? 
Occupied by such reflections, I was roused 
by a sudden gleam of light which over¬ 
spread a sky thick and hazy; a sad pre¬ 
sentiment of evil seized me. Lost amidst 
the windings of the hills, we no longer 
beheld the flame; but journeying on, found 
ourselves, of a'sudden, enveloped in smoke, 
and at once a bright flame burst upon the 
sight; at this moment we saw the castle 
of Home one blaze of light; struck with 
horror, and spurring my steed, I gallopped 
on furiously at the head of my little troop, 

tiU 
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till we came near aaough to distinguish a 
female figure standing uppn the battle¬ 
ments, above whose head the flames 
mounted in columns—^GoodGodl’ I cried, 

< r 

* preserve my child!’ and drawing closer, 
discovered it was not Jane, but a venera¬ 
ble matron, w1m 3, in all the agonies of de¬ 
spair, rent her grey locks, and giving a loud 
sliriek, as the beams gave way, fell amidst 
the ruins. Turning to another part of the 
battlements, by the reflection of the blaze, 
we beheld, stretched on the ground, a fe¬ 
male, who appeared newly fall^ from the 
north turret; if she yet lived, every mo¬ 
ment was of consequence; I felt all the ac¬ 
tivity of youth, and leaping a deep fosse, 
raised from the ground—^gracious Heaven! 
the lifeless form of your sister Jane! Her 
face streaming with blood, her garments 
blackened and rent, I bore her in my arms 
to the first gate, which my attendants 
broke down; scarce were we through it, 
when the tower fell to crackling ruin’s, 
and a dreadful mass covered v^ry. spot 

from 
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firom which I had so latAy snatched my 
miserable child. Ah Cicely! nature 
shrunk within me at the sight, everj’^ feel¬ 
ing of gratitude was awakened towards 
that merciful Power which had sent me, 
almost miraculously, to her aid. 

“ My endeavours to recover her so far 
succeeded as to know -she once more 
breathed; at length, opening her eyes, she 
gazed wildly round—‘ Ah!’ she cried, 
‘ my dear Home, are you safe indeed?* 
then turning to the fiery ruins, she groan¬ 
ed, and sunk again upon my shoulder, 
lifeless and unconscious of her misery. 

Sir Thomas Norton, who had gone to 
reconnoitre the adjacent wood, now re¬ 
turned with a domestic of sir Alexander, 
who informed me, that in the close of the 
evening, a horn had sounded at the gate, 
which proved a messenger from sir John 
Howard, bringing a defiance and challenge 
to the owner of the mansion; at the ear^ 
nest request of lady Jane, he refused to 
meet him till morning; but very soon 

VOL. I. E the 
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the English beset the castle; and sir Alex¬ 
ander, sallying out unexpectedly upon 
them, put his besiegers to flight, and fol¬ 
lowed fast upon them, leaving but a few 
aged domestics to guard the walls; he 
could give no further intelligence, for 
ha-ving received a wound, he dropped be¬ 
hind, and being bewildered in the wood, 
was found Ly sir Thomas, and could only 
conjecture that the English had fired the 
castle. 

Day now faintly opposed its glimmer¬ 
ing to *the blaze of Home Castle; Jane 
was much recovered, but, in violent pain 
of body and mind, she fell at my foet-— 
‘ Oh my father!’ she cried, ‘ if it is in 
your power, pity, if you cannot forgive, 
the wicked author of such accumulated 
mischief!—ah! speak, my father, speak to 
the wretch wiu) kneels to you! tell me, is 
it only a horrid dream ? tdl me, oh! tell 
me, where is my love? is he alive? 
oh my father! where,vwhere is his vener¬ 
able mother? only say she lives, only say, 

she 
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«lie escaped the flames.’ In vain did I 
try to sooth, to comfort her; exhausted 
T)y her sufferings, she now seemed almost 
motionless, and lost in despair and hor¬ 
ror; lifting her upon horseback, before 
one of my domestics, we slowly took the 
road to the English borders, and in our 
route discovered the numerous dependants 
of the Homes assembling; already had 
they lighted up the usual signals of an in¬ 
vasion. 

“ After a few paces more, on the oppo¬ 
site side of the i*iver, we saw two parties 
engaged in battle, and hastened across; 
but when the horse on which Jane was 
seated had reached the middle of the 
stream (which here ran with rapidity), it 
slipped and she fell; in vain appeared all 
our efforts to recover her, when quickly 
started from the combat the gallant Homer 
he heard it was lady Jane Neville, and 
careless of his life, leaped into the stream, 
andKsafely bore her to the Scottish side of 
the Tweed; attqptive to the preservation 

E 2 of 
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.of my child, I had not observed sir John 
•Howard had also crossed the river; and 
*i^vhils,t, wet and exhausted. Home was car¬ 
rying his lifeless burden up the bank, had 
attacked him with fury; Home was stun¬ 
ned by the blow, but recovering and feel¬ 
ing fresh spirit, as if by inspiration at the 
sight of my daughter, at one stroke stretch¬ 
ed the proud sir John Howard senseless 
at his feet. , ^ ^ 

“Jane yet v/aS,ifisensible of all that 
passed; by her lay the dying Howard, and 
leaning upon the hilt of his sword, sir 
Alexander, the blood flowing from his 
'wound, ai>d his pale countenance con¬ 
vulsed with pain. 

“ The combatants on each side sepa¬ 
rated ; the few who remained assisted in 
taking their lord and lady Jane to a cot¬ 
tage which stood near the fatal banks. 

“ Awakened to a full sense of all her 
misery, Jane, regardless of herself, watch¬ 
ed over her beloved Home while hope 
glimmered a single ray—that jay 'was ak 

ways 
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ways faint, and at length vanished at 
once, leaving the prospect in dreary unil¬ 
lumined darkness, for the midnight hour 
terminated the existence of this noble and 
generous chieftain.” 

Here the earl sighed most bitterly, 
arose, walked hastily across the apartment, 
and throwing himself down by the bed- 
•sidc, clapped his liand to liis forehead in 
an agony which lialf-awaked Jane, wliile 
he ejaculated—“ Ah ! arid thou, my child, 
art the next victim!” 

In a broken voice that pierced my very 
soul, scarcely articulate, she sighed out— 
Nay, stay, my lover, my husband! why 
should you go? it is Howard—I knew 
him Avell, bloody and revengeful!—ah 
my head! Home, hold it to your bosom 
—but you are wet—^vhy did you plunge 
in ? why did you save me ?” 

Her voice sunk by degrees, and I could 
distinguish no more. 

The earl replacedhimself by me, and after 
he had somewhat calmed his agitation, in- 

E 3 formed 
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formed me that Jane was at that time so 
insensible of her sufferings, that he did not 
even guess at the violence of her fever, 
but had by easy stages conveyed his 
unconscious daughter till they reached 
this village, where the excess of delirium 
and weakness obliged tlicm to stop. 

Jane slept till almost noon, and when 
slie awoke, the physician we had brought * 
from Newcastle gave us room to hope for 
her recovery; now we urged the depar¬ 
ture of lord and lady Percy, who accord¬ 
ingly left us on the following day for 
court; and in a week’s time iny sister 
was able to travel by slow degrees to New¬ 
castle: it w^as reluctantly the carl set out. 
to follow them. 

The countess still knew not what had 

4 

happened in her absence; it was judged 
necessary for the interest of Percy she 
should still be near the king. In a feiy 
weeks rny sister Ann (who had attended 
jny mother to London) returned with her 
and my brotlicr Thomas to Newcfastle. 

The 
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The earl and lord Percy being left at 
coiJfrt, i^e learned he was to have all his 
honours restored Jby the next parliameiit* 
Jane, although recovered from indisposi¬ 
tion of body, laboured under a fixed dejec¬ 
tion of spirits, from which she never ap¬ 
peared likely to be free, I spent my 
whole time in her apartment, except when 
forced out by my mother for air; wholly 
inattentive to every thing around her, she 
would sit for days without speaking, the 
mute image of fixed despair; when I w^as 
absent, she appeared restless and uneasy, 
and on my return would rise, throw her 
arms around me, and, in soul-rending ac¬ 
cents, exclaim—“ Ah Cicely I I thouglit 
even you had deserted me! Oh! had I, 
my sister, listened to you, still would he 
have lived!—wretch that I am! he died to 
save me! why did not the flames devour 
me with lady Home? why, my beloved, 
didst thou snatch me from the waters of 
Tweed? hide me. Cicely, from myself!— 
do I live, whilst he lays cold, cold in the 

L 4 earth? 
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earth? yes, my sister, that noble heart 
which beat for me—^forme, my sister, is now 
cojd and senseless.” And after exhaust¬ 
ing herself, she would sink again into ab¬ 
sent melancholy. Ann declined attending 
upon her sister, and the presence of the 
countess evidently distressed her ; I alone 
therefore sat with her the mournful day, 
and my sleep was interrupted by the sad 
sighs of the night. Thus passed a painful 
interval of time. 

What was my joy, Matilda, when again 
I was clasped to the gentle heart of lady,, 
Percy! who accompanied her lord to 
Newcastle, where we still remained on ac¬ 
count of a noted physician who resided 
there. He judged it improper the poor 
sufferer should see either Eleanor or her 
lord; but lady Percy’s heart longed to 
sympathize in the dear girl’s afflictions, 
^d she would not be refused admittance 
to her apartment; on her entrance Jane 
screamed, and starting from her seat— 

Eleanor,” she cried, “ come you to re¬ 
proach 
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proach me ? nay, do not, my sister!—fbr-i 
give! for I am still your sister (and she 
would have, knelt to lier), the murderer 
of your Percy’s friend!—ah ! let him curse 
me, but do you, my gentle girl, pardon 
and pity me!” 

Eleanor threw l^r arms round the love¬ 
ly mourner, and bedewed her sorrows 
with tears of compassion and love—“ No, 
my dear sister, deem it not possible, the 
generous soul of Harry Percy can never 
think hardly of you; trust me, Jane, your 
misfortunes, and those of the gallant 
Home, have often -wrung from his heart 
the sigh of pity—that is his deepest curse ” 

“ Will he then> forlorn and wretched 
as I am, visit me? can he bear my sight?” 
she cried, with more animation than I had 
long heard her express. 

“ Assuredly, my beloved girl, if you 
wish it, he will gladly see you,” replied 
lady Percy, and pour the balm of affec¬ 
tion on your wounded spirit.” 

The presence of the friend of her lover 

£ 5 had 
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Sad an effect upon Jane we in vain had 
wished for; a thousand recollections seem- 
ed to rush on her mind at once; a plenti¬ 
ful shower of tears relieved her bursting 
heart, and gave us liopes they might pro¬ 
duce the best effect. 

“ Oh! what misery has my duplicity 
caused!” exclaimed the weeping maiden; 

oh Percy! had I suffered the gallant 
Home to entrust you with our mutual 
love, you would generously have sued to 
the earl—you would have told him your 
friend was worthy the first of Englisli 
dames—that his daughter did not disho¬ 
nour the noble race from which she sprung, 
when she acknowledged the passion she 
felt; it was his wish, Percy; my father 
too would have listened to you. Let me 
hold my senses, Heaven!—he is no more 
—his mother —hm domains—does^ not his 
whole family curse me ? and am not I ac¬ 
cursed ? Oh Percy! do you not also curse 
me ? yes, you do—wretch that I am ! for 
me he died, the noblest youth, the 

warmest 
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warmest friend, the*kindest—He loved 
you, Harry Percy, with all the enthusiasm 
a generous soul could feel; oft did he talk 
of you, oft rejoice that an allkiiice with 
the maid he loved but tied him closer^ to 
his friend: what long, long days of hap¬ 
piness did he not teach me to look forward 
to! all hope of happiness is set now in 
eternal night; happiness died w ith him— 
it sits now in the silent tomb, where rests 
my lover, and there 1 long to meet them 
both. 

“ Is not my crime a erying one, the 
sin of disobedience ? yet is it not severely 
punished ? no, no, does justice still sleep ? 
am I not a murderer—is not the aim of 
Cxod and man upraised against me? why 
am I suffered still to live, to pollute with 
my presence—a murderer’s presence, the 
calm of innocence, and the enjoyments of 
spotless purity!” 

She had been allowed to utter her heart- 
moving complaints till we feared, from 
silent melancholy, she might relapse again 

E 6 into 
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into delirium; Percy tried to sooth her 
woes, his voice seemed to possess a power 
oyer her beyond any thing else; and he 
left her in the evening in a calmer state 
than she had been since the fatal firing of 
the castle: that night too she slept. 

The next morning, Percy and Eleanor 
^igain visited Jane ere they set out for 
Warkworth; the duke of Bedford, on 
whom it had been bestowed, had, in com¬ 
pliment to the countess of Westmoreland, 
given it up for the residence of lord Percy, 
as legal restitution could not be made of 
his attainted lands, till the terms were set¬ 
tled for an exchange between him and 
Murdoch earl of Fife. 

Ann accompanied them, and Jane now 
attempted to join in familiar conversation; 
though still sunk and dejected, yet she 
itppeared to have so far conquered her feel¬ 
ings, as to throw off that deep gloom which 
bordered so near to insanit^'. 

The earl of W-estmcnreland arrived soon 
after Ann had left Newcastle; he was im¬ 
patient 
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patient to clasp this dear sufferer to his 
heart, and the first interview between 
them was truly affecting; the earl in some 
degree condemning himself for the me¬ 
lancholy effects that succeeded the ill-fated 
sir Alexander’s attachment. 

We were soon able to journey .towards 
Raby, where we had not been long till 
my father was summoned to attend the 
parliament at Westminster; with him 
went the countess and my sister Ann, 
whose marriage with Humphrey Stafford, 
the son of the earl of Stafford, by Ann 
Plantagenet, daughter of Thomas duke 
of Gloucester, was shortly to take place: 
this powerful alliance was highly agree¬ 
able to both families, and already seemed 
adding to the conscious importance of our 
sister Ann. 

• Percy was now obliged to appear at 
court, after which he was to return to 
Scotland; Elemor, in his absence, yield¬ 
ing to our importunities, took up her re¬ 
sidence at Raby. How changed was the 

appearance 
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appearance of this charming place from 
the last time we were here, when the eao-l 
presided, and hospitality and splendour 
went hand in hand! the apartments 
crowded with noble guests, the courts 
with numerous domestics and happy re¬ 
tainers of the family, each sun rose to 
awake us to fresh diversions; now silence 
•reigned through the whole castle, the 
walls no longer echoed to the minstrelV 
song and the shouts of joy; but all was 
dull and lifeless. 

Jane, whose brilliant wit had illumi¬ 
nated every subject, was possessed with a 
melancholy which seemed fixed for ever; 
the charming Eleanor, parted from her 
lord, on whom she doted, was serious, 
though not gloomy; what then had I to 
rouse me from appearances so torpid, but 
the consciousness that I had an important 
duty to discharge, in attending and con¬ 
soling those beloved sisters, the delight 
and comfort of my life ? 

At this time the king had declared his 

intention 
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intention to claim the crown of France; 
all the nobility and yeomanry were in 
commotion, raising their vassals and the 
men at arms it was equally their duty and 
pride to furnish. Jane had already pro¬ 
fessed her firm resolution to take the veilv 
and had preferred her request to the earl 
reluctantly did he promise she should be 
suffered to commence her noviciate after 
the ensuing summer. 

Our relaxations were little varied; we 
sometimes rode in the park, when the 
early state of the spring would admit. 
Jane, whose strength of mind and body 
seemed to be returning (although her vi¬ 
vacity, once the life of each circle, was fled, 
for ever), appeared now capable of ex¬ 
erting herself merely so far as she deemed 
it her indispensible duty; her mind was 
possessed of powers much above what fall 
to the common share of our sex; its elas¬ 
ticity was shortly to be proved. 

Her love appeared interwoven with her 
existence, so unalterably were her affec¬ 
tions 
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tions fixed upon sir Alexander; consistent 
was it to the character of tliis chamiing 
girl, that her whole soul was engrossed by 
grief, whilst, with a constancy and forti¬ 
tude worthy of her, she resolved to bear 
her sorrows through life, shewing herself 
unchanged, and that her heart was a living 
monument, in which was enshrined the 
adored image of her lover. 

We were sitting one flay under the 
shade of an ancient oak (a spot consecrated 
to affection, for here we had first seen 
Percy) when a courier arrived, by whom 
we learned Ann was married; that the 
foUawing week the countess would set out 
upon her return to Raby, the earl accom¬ 
panying her, from whence he was to pro¬ 
ceed to the borders, as the Scottish marches 
were committed to his charge, lords 
Manly and Dacres, the husbands of my 
sisters Maud and Philippa, being appoint¬ 
ed his assistants; he was also constituted 
me ,of the lords of the council. Our joy 
at this intelligence was damped by the 

idea 
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idea of the danger which would attend so 
many of our friends in the proposed exgfe-*^ 
dition to France; our conversation had 
naturally turned on the marriage of oui* 
sister Ann—‘‘ How different, my de^ 
Eleanor, was your union!” cried I unthink-^, 
ingly ; “ Ann regards but the splendour^ 
of her choice—there she is gratified; you : 
gave your hand to him you would have 
chosen, had you been, the child of some 

<« 

lowly peasant, and he the herdsmau of 
some neighbouring flock.” * 

Lady Percy, i)y her looks, made me 
sensible of my error; I directed my atten¬ 
tion to Jane, whose expressive countenance 
seemed almost convulsed—Cicely,” she 
said, “ let me warn you to gUard well 
that sensible, that susceptible heart; how; 
severely, oh God!, thou knowest have I 
paid for giving way to emotions too, lively 
to be controlled by reason!—ah! had I, 
like Eleanor, waited a parent’s blessing, I 
should not now momn, as I mourn, a mi¬ 
sery so deserved!—an outcast of society I 

ought 
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ought to be; for am I jnot the miirderer 
of a whole family? Often, my sisters, do 
my dreams present lady Home amidst the 
flames of her castle; now view I lady 
Douglas calling aloud for vengeance; she 
waves a blazing torch, a bloody flag, and 
rouses her countrymen to the destruction 
of the Nevilles. 

“ In vain I bid them glut their wrath 
upon me; they tell me, horrid was the 
ruin, great^must be the sacrifice—a whole 
race fell—a whole race must expiate their 
fall. Where—oh ! where shall I find rest? 
—wiU peace dwell, my sisters, within the 
hallowed walls of Barking ? there shall I 
devote all the ornaments of happier days, 
for this widowed garb shall wrap me till 
the holy habit confirms me penitent; no 
earthly lover can succeed to him whose 
bones may moulder in dust, but whose 
exalted spirit, well pleased, looks down 
from heaven to guard the very thought, 
the very action, of his devoted bride; yes, 
my sisters^ his dear idea animates me to a 

fortitude 
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fortitude worthy of him; nor would I thus 
fly from the trials of a busy world, not 
seek a shelter from its evils in a convent, 
were it not my father would press me to 
make a choice amongst those nobles who 
have long solicited his alliance. Alas! 
dare I again withstand my parent—again 
oppose my wishes to his wall? forbid it, 
blessed Mary! and you, good St. Cuthbert! 
strengthen my resolutions, and receive me 
as your adopted daughter!” 

Jane appeared exhausted, while Eleanor 
and I w^ept; fearful and trembling, I 
could scarce urge their return to the castle. 

As we rose, Jane continued—“ Lon^, 
my dear sisters, have I wished to acquaint 
you wdth the progress of my love for 
Home; but I felt not sufficient strength of 
mind; to-morrow, perhaps to-morrow, you 
shall hear all.” 

“ Let then, my dear Jane,” said lady 
Percy, “ the recital be made at this seat; 
here I fancy my lord is always with me— 

here 
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here I feel a degree of fortitude, as if really 
blessed with his presence.” 

The following day saw us seated under 
Eleanor’s oak, and Jane began her story— 
“ Prepossessed, by the fame of his noble 
exploits, in favour of sir Alexander Home, 
I saw him, you will not then w^onder 
at Ae love w^hich I felt tor the gallant 
Scot: his air, his manner, were those of a 
hero; he seemed to command my admii-a- 
tion; but when I found he Avas attached 
to me, that I had inspired him with equal 
sentiments, what w’^ere my feelings then! 
I frankly avowed my love, forgetting tliat 
love wanted a parent’s sanction; severely 
I feel the curse upon disobedient children. 

“ I will no longer distress you by my 
sad reflections, but proceed with my story. 
—^You recollect. Cicely, the billet the ill- 
, fated sir Alexander drew from his bosom 
the morning we saw him Jind his party 
quit the castle; this billet he found means 
to answer, through the assistance of my 

attendant 
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attendant Isabel; in it he purposed quit¬ 
ting his party as soon as he had crossed 
the borders, and returning to the hermit¬ 
age in the forest, wliose inhabitant having 
formerly received many obligations from 
the family of Home, he had yielded so far 
to his interest as to allow him to use his 
cell, and, by wearing his garb, pass to the 
edge of the forest unsuspected; I had al¬ 
lowed him room to hope he might stay 
there, in watchful expectation of some¬ 
times beholding me; he concluded by en¬ 
treating I would vouclisafe liim an inter¬ 
view the following morning, appointing 
the place. 

“ Ah ! too easily did I agree to his re¬ 
quest. Before the gatdl of the castle were 
opened the next day, actompaniied by Isa¬ 
bel, I sallied out at a private postern, of 
whicli she found means to procure tlie key, 
and also a contrivance to pass the moat 
which surrounded the castle; we soon met 
Home, who again entreated my permis¬ 
sion to ask the earl’s consent to his love. 

The 
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*‘The fears of being closely watdied, 
the certain expectation, now that my fa¬ 
ther had given his honour to sir Jolm 
Howard, of my marrying him (for well I 
knew how dear the lord warden 'held his 
honour), all urged me to refuse him. 

I had seen Howard at Raby—even 
then I took a* dislike to him; even then 
did I see through the thin plausibility of 
his manners, his revengeful and vindictive 
temper—that his boasted courage was the 
effect of a furious spirit, utterly devoid of 
that generosity which wanned the breast 
of the gallant Home—which prompted 
Harry Percy to conceal his love—which 
drew hkn fiDrth to defend us—which saved 
the life of our father at the hazard of his 
own; my soul disdained the offer of such 
a heart; I had treated him almost with 
contempt when he solicited my hand, 
convinced it was not Jane, but the daugh¬ 
ter of the earlof WSestmoreland he sought, 
.and the .advantage of a connexion so wide¬ 
ly and so powerfully allied. It was not 

Jane 
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Jane Neville he loved; the same to How¬ 
ard would it have been, had I been equally 
deformed in mind and body. Ah ^ to 
liavc set in opposition to him the noble, 
the generous, the high-spirited Home, 
could I but love him—could I but detest 

Howard ? In the moments of reason sub- 

» 

du< d, when love triumphed over duty, a 
plan was laid for our future meetings. 

‘‘ At length the day of our departure 
was fixc^d; I sent a hasty billet to Home, 
and that day, in disguise, he entered the 
castle, when all w absent but myself. In 
all the frenzy of despair, throwing himself 
at niy feet, lie urged me to fly—^he would 
beg his mother to protect me—^she would 
not refuse—she never did refuse him any 
tiling; when he found I would not grant 
this request, he swore no power on earth 
should divide us—he would seek sir John 
Howard—^lie would make him sensible of 
his rights, the prior rights of love to ava- 
;rice and ambition. 

‘ My sword,’ exclaimed Home, ‘ my 

trusty 
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trusty sword, shall end the contest—who 
is he that shall pretend to la^y Jane Ne¬ 
ville ?’ 

Now he determined to throw off his 
disguise, and avow himself openly to my 
father. ‘ Surely, Home,’ I cried, ‘ you are 
frantic.^ 

* Have I not I'cason?—go; you love, 
you prefer this Howard—but know, per¬ 
fidious girl, he shall not escape my ven¬ 
geance ; this instant I set out for my cas¬ 
tle, from there sliall I seek tins minion— 
how have you deceived me! liow quickly 
broke your vows!’ 

Ere I liad time to reply, he flew out 
of the apartment, and mounting a horse 
which stood ready accoutred at the gate, 
waiting for my page, disguised as he was, 
took the road which led across the borders. 
Dreading the consequences which might 
ensue, 1 wrote a hasty billet to the impe¬ 
tuous chief, assuring him', if he asked the 
consent of my father, and was refused, I 
would elope with him, provided lady 

Hom^ 
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Home would assure me of her protection, 
and he promised to treat me as a sister, 
till my father’s consent could be procured, 
as I was resolved never to marry without 
it: my faithful page set out secretly with 
tliis, and reached the castle just as sir 
Alexander was mounting to seek revenge. 
Need I repeat that Home solicited, and 
the lord warden refused liiin. 

Yet believe me, iwy sisters, I blame 
not my father; I knew his integrity, and 
was conscious his promise to sir John 
Howard must be kept sacred, whatever op- 
jiosition a weak, lielj)less daughter might 
urge ; nor did it surprise me to learn our 
departure was fixpd to take place within 
two days. 

‘ You,’ said my father, ‘ are the destined 
bride of sir John Howard; my word is 
past—it is irrevocable; the gallant man¬ 
ners of the Scottish chief have not, I hope, 
influenced your affections; as the wife of 
Howard, you must think no more of him.’ 

‘ I do,’ said I, with an air of triumph, 
voi.. I. . p ‘ promise 
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* promise to think no more of sir Alexan¬ 
der when I am Howard’s bride;’ and 
quitted my father to answer a letter from 
my lover, 

^ I have this moment, my dear 
Home,’ said I, left the earl; ‘ 1 have pro¬ 
mised him—^)^es, Home, I have promised 
to think no more of you—but not till 1 
am the bride of Howard; then I solemnly 
promise to think no more of him for whom 
alone I live. Home, ere thou slialt see 
thy Jane wedded to any but thyself, thou 
shalt see her pale corpse stretched at the 
feet of her father, herself suddenly ending 
a life she could no longer sustain. Yes, 
my beloved, into thy hands am I going to 
resign ln}^yelf, my fair tame, tlie unsullied 
reputation of the daughters of Neville. 
To thee, the high-spirited descendant of 
kings and heroes, Westmoreland’s daughf 
ter yields—^nay, she implores thy protec¬ 
tion; be constant—befaitliful. Trust me, 
no doubts filled my bosom of thy honour, 
when I prevaricatingly smiled at the lord 

warden^s 
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warden’s precaution. We are to set out 
for Newcastle in two days—my plans are 
laid—I dread not this early departure—I 
long for it—come to-morrow evening to 
the castle, lior quit its vicinity till accom¬ 
panied by thy Jane Neville.’ 

■ 

“ I saw, my dear Cicely, your uneasi¬ 
ness, I saw you suspected me, though you 
scarce knew what to suspect; I could not 
bear your interrogations ; you remember 
the pains I took to avoid you. Nor need 
I repeat to you my deceiNniig my father 
by a pretended sickness. 

“ JMeecing with lord Percy wonderfully- 
disconcerted me, but love is quick in its 
suggestions, and I eluded liiiii; setting oul 
full gallop, attended by my page and Isa¬ 
bel (both of whom were in the secret), 
under pretence of following the earl, we 
joined sir Alexander at the verge of the 
forest, and immediately took the contrary 
road to that my father was gone, the souii^ 
of whose liorses’ feet still struck upon my 
ear.” 

r 2 


The 
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The day gloomed, the wind whistled 
cold through Ih.c almost-Icafless trees; my 
sister seemed exhausted, and though long¬ 
ing to hear the sequel, I proposed our re¬ 
turning to the castle and having some rc- 
fresliment. 

Slowly were we winding through a 
little copse when a stranger liastily crossed 
the path—“ Either,’' said Jane, turning 
and looking after him, 1 am deceived, or 
I have somewliere seen that face.” 

She trembled as slie spoke; the blood 
had forsaken her cheeks. 

My fears,” said slie, “ magnify CA-ery 
thing; they were not once the inhabitants 
of thivS breast, but the guilty lieart ever 
dreads its punishment. Ali! too sure am 
I, some evil hangs impending over the 
towers of Haby; grant—oh! grant, I alone 
may suffer!” 

In vain did we endeavour to dissuade 
Jane there was nothing to alarm her in 
the appearance of the person we had seen, 
but, from this mere ^suggestion, gave orders 

for 
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for a doable guard to the castle through 
the night. 

Eleanor begged she would not proceed 
with her relation, wlieii we were agfiin seat¬ 
ed in bne of the now-solitiiry liylls; but 
Jane said—“ Trust to my firmness; al¬ 
though I look with horror on the’ Siid, the 
fatal effects of my love, yt^t in tracing 
those sad scenes 1 feel a fortitude which 
seems to whisper, I shall meet my lover, a 
happy spirit, where there is neitlier marry¬ 
ing nor giving in marriage.—We soon,” 
continued mv sister, “ arrived at Home 
Castle — ah ! my revered, my amiable 
lady Home, can 1, wdiile I breathe, forget 
the reception you gave me! I felt abashed 
at the dignity of her appearance, which re¬ 
minded me 1 had a mother, yet tempered 
with such a sweetness of countenance, that 
wdiilst it enforced respect, yet also com¬ 
manded my loVe; but you, my sisters, 
have seen her son; alone Avas be worthy 
such a mother; she received from him all 
the respect, all the attention such a parent 

F 3 merited. 
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merited Site seemed to pity me for the 
rash step I had taken, yet by her atten¬ 
tions seemed to sav, had she been sir 
Alexander, she would so have persuaded. 
I was encouraged by licr kindness—‘ slie 
"tvouUl hersell'/ slie said, ‘ have followed 
the earl,- to endeavour to reconcile him, 
but then I should be left unsanctioned by 
her presence; yet ere long she would visit 
him, but thought the first dfusions of his 
ariffer liad best be over; and the courier 
was dispatched only on the very day the 
earl returned again to the borders. 

“ The news of my being at Home Cas¬ 
tle reached her only other child, who was 
married into the powerful family of Doug¬ 
las. How different from her motlier ! liory 
and vindictive, proud of her family and 
high connexions, she burned with fury to 
hear her brother had at liis castle an Errg- 
lishwoman—the very name she hated; 
that he was resolved to marry her, yet sued 
and waited a permission for il. 


Sit 
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Sir Alexander had recently gone out, 
when his fierce sister entered the castle; 
her behaviour was rude to brutality, her 
language equally as unbecoming to her 
mother as herself, whom she censured for 
receiving me. On Home’s return she 
liauglitily assured hinr, did he marry me, an 
Englishwoman, he might seek the protec¬ 
tion of that nation he chose to seek a wife 
from—‘ Is there,’ she cried, disdainfully, 
‘ no fair heiress whose^ blood has flowed 
through noble veins for ages in Scotland, 
that should have yielded to thy suit, but 
thou must go to the sworn enemies of thy 
country for a wife? a fairer maiden would 
have crowned thy bed—richer dames still 
sigh for thee, thou disgrace to thy race, 
disgrace to thy nation! no longer shall it 
look on thee as a Scot—thou liast 'sullied 
the name.’ She advanced to me panic- 
struck, and ere I could recall my spirits, 
shook me furiously—‘Yes, thou minion 1 I 
will rouse a storm on the borders that shall 
rend thee to atoms.’ 

F 4 
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Home, in agony of paRsion, dragged 
lier from me. 

^ And think you/ she cried, ‘ I will not 
separate you—that I have it not in my 
power to do so?’ then falling on her 
knees, swore solemnly to be revenged for 
the insult put upon herself; for I now 
found she had proposed a match, rich and 
noble, v/hich, after seeing me, he had re¬ 
fused. 

“ I trembled—yes, even I trembled, as 
I still do, at the malice of the Douglasses— 
would I was this moment in a cloister, 
or rather with my loved Home ! for there 
alone can I be safe from her vindictive 
fury: yet may she aim perhaps lier ven¬ 
geance not alone at me; tliis is why I 
involuntarily dread' the sight of every 
stranger.” 

“ Are we not, my dear Jane, here se¬ 
cure from her malice ? think wliat a dis¬ 
tance it is to the borders; are w^c not sur¬ 
rounded by my father’s vassals ?” 

Alas, my sweet girl!” slie replied, 

vou 
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“ 5 "Ou are ignorant of lady Douglas’s tem- 
])er; you forget the power, tlie number of 
the family she is allied to, of that she is 
descended from. Oh! she will rouse 
them all to revenge her upon the Nevilles 
— ior'myself, I smile at all her power, but 
you, my sisters, should lier fury light up¬ 
on you, I could not support it” 

Ah! would to G(k 1,” wduspercd the 
gentle Eleanor, “ my Percy Averc now 
Av ith us ! we need not then to fear a thou¬ 
sand Doiigla.sses.” 

“ Ilesiune, my dear Jane, your story ; 
the night wears away fast.” 

“ I was,” said the fair sufferer, speak¬ 
ing of lady Douglas visiting. Home Castle, 
w hich she left still denouncing vengeance. 

“ Sitting one evening with lady Home 
and sir Alexander, anxiously waiting the 
event of her letter, a horn sounded at the 
gate, so loud, I started, and throwing my 
arms round lady Home—‘ Ah!’ sfiid I, 

* my father! shield me, hide me! I cannot 

F 5 face 
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face him ! it is indeed the 


ciirl of West¬ 


moreland.’ 

‘ Do not agitate yourself, my child; the 
earl will not force you hence.'’ 

‘Oil! yes, he v»ill; he comes to giro 
me to that detested Howard.’ 

“ A single moment convinced me it 
was not my father, ]>ut Howard—the de¬ 
tested Howard himself; for liis esquire en¬ 
tered, and brought a challenge, in the most 
abusive style, from How^ard to sir ^\lexan- 
dcr, threatening immediate destruction 
did he not yield me up, and insisting on 
his coming out of tlie gates, that the quar¬ 
rel might be instantly decided. 

‘ Where,’ cried sir Alexander, ‘ could 
sir John Howard meet with a man to 


carry a message so much beneath a knight 
to give, or a gentleman to carry ?’ 

‘ Villain! take this aiisw^er,’ said the 
bearer of the audacious message, and would 
have run his dagger through the generous 
and unguarded hero, had I not wrenched 
;ftside the weapon. 

“ Sir 
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“ Sir Alexander then called his domes-* 
tics, who broke the wretch’s sword over 
his liead, hacked off his spurs, as the 
greatest disgrace a warrior could suffer, 
and binding liis arms behind his back, 
turned him cut of the castle. So unwor¬ 
thy a messenger deserved no other an¬ 
swer. Again tlie horn sounded, and How¬ 
ard himself now Iweathed defiance. 

I threw myself at the feet of sir Alex¬ 
ander, wept, conjured liirn by his love for 
me to refuse meeting Howard till morn¬ 
ing, as it was already twilight; at length 
he yielded, and gave the answer I wished: 
the castle was now beset with a numerous 
banditti; they made a feint of retreating, 
and my lover, with the best part of my 
defenders, ardently pursued till we lost 
sight of both parties; but another troop 
advanced, who seemed resolved to force 
the principal gate; this we defended for 
some time, when a cry of victory alarmed 
us, and shortly after we foimd the castle 
in flames, nor w’^as there the slightest pro- 

T S bability 
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bability of our escaping, but by delivering 
ourselves up to the banditti, who loudly 
urged us to do so, without whicli all must 
perish. I^ady Home, my faithful Isabch 
and I, dreading this cruel death less than 
the insults of those barbarians, boldly re¬ 
fused them; as yet the fire had not reach¬ 
ed the highest tower, which by a secret 
staircase w^e ascended, and the domestics 
opening the gates, the wretches rushed 
in. Enraged at not finding me, they ra¬ 
vaged wherever the fire had not reached, 
as well for plunder as in hopes of finding 
her their leader sought; but our retreat 
was inaccessible, and tlie violence of the 
flames obliged them to return. Ko scxiner 
were these wretches gone, than we began 
to descend our winding stjiircase, in hopes 
to reach a window we might venture to 
leap from. I went first, Isabel followed, 
lady Home was last; just as I reached the 
bottom of the stairs they fell in; Isabel 
dropped with them amidst the flames; 
lady Home was still safe above—‘ Go,’ she 

cried. 
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cried, ^ my dear child, throw yourself from 
a window in the room which adjoins my 
chamber; it is the only one, which is not 
in flames, that will open wide enough to 
allow you; I will return to the top of the 
tower; Providence yet may interpose in 
my favour; here I cannot support, the 
heat!—haste, oh! haste to save your life! 
if you survive, tell rny son, my last breath 
shall expire in invoking blessings on you 
both—adieu, forever!” 

Jane was overcome by the recollection 
of tliis sad parting; she stopped—then 
rising, w’alkcd across the room, and striv¬ 
ing to suppress her feelings, proceeded by 
informing us, she staid where she was, till 
almost suftbeated ; then seeking the win¬ 
dow described by lady Home, threw her¬ 
self down—“ There,” said she, I lay mo¬ 
tionless till I was again clasped to the 
breast of my father. 

You know the sad^ catastrophe; do I 
yet live to say, the revered parent of sir 
Alexander perished amidst the flames? So 

did 
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did my faitlifiil Isabel; my page too, An¬ 
thony, whose foster-sister I was, lie fell in 
the conflict;—yet,” said she, sigljing, sir 
Alexander Home still survived, and died 
to save his mother’s murderer—ah! what 
can efface the crime of filial disobedience!” 

After Jane had finished her melancholy 
recital, and appeared a little more com¬ 
posed, we retired to rest. 

In the^ morning she again expressed 
her fears at the appearance of the stran¬ 
ger; nor could she rest satisfied, till, ac¬ 
companied by the knight left by the earl 
as our guardian and keeper of the castle,, 
she searched every apartment, every place 
of shelter in the park; nothing was found, 
nothing seen, on which she could form 
any conjecture regarding what she dread¬ 
ed; and a few days after, the weather 
being uncommonly fine, it was proposed 
we should ride out—But not,” said Jane, 

“ without a guard; nay, do not laugh at 
my precaution; a secret horror hangs over 
me still.” 


In 
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In compliance witli lier wishes, we 
were attended by a number of armed do¬ 
mestics. Eleanor finding herself much 
indisposed, when we were only a little dis- 
stance from the castle, returned; Jane, and 
I \rould also, but she insisted upon our 
])rocceding, as we proposed visiting the 
motlier of Jane’s faithful page, who perish¬ 
ed in the fatal conflict; as nurse she had 
another chum, and neither were unregard¬ 
ed by the noble-minded girl. The cottage 
of Alice stood near the extremity of the 
park; ere we reached it, we must pass 
the sliattcred remains of an old castle, once 
tlie residence of a Saxon chief, but nearly 
demolished when AVilliam the Norman 
laid waste the sec of St. Cuthbert; the 
towers, overgrown with ivy, seemed tot¬ 
tering to their bases, affording shelter to 
owls and ravens, and all kind of voracious 
birds ; the wary shepherd drove his flock 
from the threatening ruin, and the walls 
would have been puUfed down ere this, 
had they not been sparely at the request of 

the 
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the carl’s first lady, who admired their ro¬ 
mantic appearance; still therefore the 
earl preserved them—sad was the preser¬ 
vation to his children ; for we had not 
passed it many minutes when a band of 
Scotchmen (for such their dress proclaim¬ 
ed they were) rushed out. 

“ Alas!’^ exclaimed Jane, good St. 
Cuthbert, assist me! Guard,” she cried to 
our attendants, “ my sister!” 

We were far from assistance ; to escape 
was impossible, as, did we offer to return 
to Raby, w^e must meet the ruffians. I 
was put in the centre, where I conjured 
my sister to stay—“ Rear not,” she said^ 

for meand making one of the pages 
dismount, threw off her sable dress, and 
exchanging it with him, again mounted^ 
armed with a spear. The Scots now 
reached us, headed by the very man whose 
appearance had alarmed Jane so much; 
he commanded that the ladies should be 
delivered up, and threatened death to him 
who should oppose; then making an effort 

to 
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to seize Thomalin (the page who wore 
Jane’s dress), a scuffle ensued, in which 
my sister gave orders with the utmost pru¬ 
dence ; twice did the undaunted heroine 
encounter the chief, twice was he un¬ 
horsed, and rising from his second fall, 
he let his weighty axe fall on his adver¬ 
sary’s head—“ lucarn,” said he, ‘‘ thou 
saucy page ! to pay a better deference to 
superiors.” 

Jane, stunned with the blow, fell; the 
best of our party w( re wounded, and the 
remainder fled; Thomalin and myself 
seemed rivetted to the spot where Jane 
lay motionless. The chief of the ruffians 
tied our arms behind us, and leading our 
horses, retired to the old castle, out of 
which they had issued. 

Entering one of the towers, a trap-door 
was opened, and we all descended; how 
was I surprised at finding myself in a large 
apartment, out of which opened several 
passages! a secret, I believe, then entirely 
unknown to every person at Ilaby. 

Here,” 
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“ Here,” said the chief of the band, 
“ you are safe ; it is really a pity to part 
you, although (nodding to Thomalin) it 
was but you we had a commission to 
seize; we have waited long here, yet, in 
despite of your precautions, we escaped 
your search ” 

I at length ventured to ask them to 
allow me a few minutes’ private conversa¬ 
tion with my sister; this w^as granted. I 
begged of Thomalin to hide his face as 
much as possible; his dress indeed con¬ 
cealed it almost, and it was agreed he 
should persevere in silence, lest his voice 
might discover him. 

Ah lady Cicely!” cried the page, do 
not I owe my life, my more than life, to 
the earl? how gladly, Heaven knows, 
would I resign it to serve you !” 

I felt reassured by those expressions of 
attachment, and after settling plans for 
our conduct, began to examine the room 
we were in, and found the small portion 
of light we had, came in by chinks equal 

'with 
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the ground. It grew darker, and 
we lieard the villains consult about firing 
llaby; we also learned from conversa¬ 
tion, that the ruins had been searched, and 
that a party still guarded them, whose 
destruction the villains vowed. When 
niglit liad involved all in darkness, we 
heard the trapdoor open, and some of the 
ruffians depart; one soon returned with 
the news of the party being secured who 
watched them. 

What were my feelings, think you, my 
dear Matilda! shut up in this dungeon 
with a set of abandoned wretches, at whose 
entire mercy I lay ! I imagined I saw the 
castle of my fathers in a blaze, my be¬ 
loved sister Percy involved in its ruin; 
whilst, extended a pale corpse beneath the 
waving boughs, lay the noble Jane. These 
di’eadful images chased each other through 
my brain in silent agony till near day¬ 
break, when one of the villains returned, 
who bade the party immediately abandon 
their retreat,, and in hurried accents in¬ 
formed 
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formed his confederates, that no sooner 
did they attempt passing the ditch, than 
they were surrounded, and all made pri- 
«oners but himself. 

A faint gleam of hope darted through 
me; sure Jane lives, thought I; she, and 
she alone, must have planned this success¬ 
ful sally. We wete now compelled to set 
out, as they were satisfied their retreat 
would be known from those who were 
taken prisoners. Our road was taken 
through unfrequented paths, in a contrary 
direction to that it miglit be supposed we 
should go: after making a considerable 
circuit, we entered the forest of JMarwood; 
ah! what grief smote me, as I viewed the 
stately castle of Barnard ! could its noble 
owner have known a daughter of the 
house of Neville was so near, so distressed, 
how gladly would he have rushed to save 
her! 

At the time we entered Marwood, a 
troop of horse was seen at a short distance; 
to avoid whose pursuit, we took our way 

through 
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through the thickest part of the wood, 
whore the prickly brakes perplexed our 
steps, and rendered w’^alking almost im- 
])ossible. Sick with fear, overcome with 
fatigue, my clothes rent by the bushes, 
catching at an opening of the wood a view 
of the castle of the Fitzhughs, I threw 
myself on the ground, and refused to 
move: whilst they were busied about me, 
Tliomalin was making his escape, which I 
liad begged him to endeavour, but he was 
soon brought back. It was now time to 
inform them of the change of dress which 
had deceived their hopes; irritated at the 
deception, they swore revenge on the page, 
and deliberating on the means of dispatdi- 
ing him, they regarded me not; when 
rising hastily, and running with all my 
speed to the edge of a steep rock—“ Stand 
off*, barbarians,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ or this 
moment you lose your prey!—rswear so¬ 
lemnly to commit no violence upon the 
page, and I will accompany you; but re¬ 
fusing, I throw myself headlong down 

tliis 
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this precipice; approach not a single step, 
or even his life shall not restrain me.” 

They saw I was resolute, my looks 
were desperation, and I stood prepared to 
execute my purpose, with but one foot 
resting on the gi'ound. 

“ Ah! not for me,” said the faithful 
page, “ shalt tliou suffer! I will plunge 
myself, a willing victim to your revenge, 
amidst the waters of the Tees, spare but 
this noble lady.” 

He was commanded to be silent, and 
the ruffians consulted together a short 
space, knelt down, and solemnly swore, if 
I surrendered myself, they would offer him 
nohann. 

Matilda I —had I then ended my days, 
what a train of evils, during a long life, 
would have been avoided! had I indeed 
been conscious of these evils, what could 
have withheld me from plunging into eter¬ 
nity ! Merciful, my beloved friend, is 
Providence, in unfolding our fate by slow 
degrees, or sure this withered heart must 

long. 
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long, long since, have sunk beneath this 
pressure of misfortune; then undepressed 
by woe, it almost yielded to joy, when I 
found my request granted. Brought up 
with me from my infancy, I had looked 
on this youtli as a brother—^the tavourite 
of my brother Thomas, whose page he 
was, he had joined in all my childish 
schemes of happiness, and a sharer now in 
my distress—to lose him was worse than 
death. 

Finding T could no longer walk, the 
wretclies cut branches from the trees, of 
which they made a kiiid of seat, and re¬ 
lieving each other by turns, bore me along, 
bewildered amidst the intricacies of the 
forest, ^\"e now, I found, approached 
near the edge of the wood, and lifting up 
my eyes, I saw, rising through the trees, 
gilded by the last rays of the sun, a build¬ 
ing, which 1 knew to be the ancient priory 
of Eagiestone; a smile animated my de¬ 
jected features; Thomalin perceiving it, 
by signs bid me repress my feeling, nor let 

my 
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my agitation discover my hopes; but soon 
were tliey blasted, for the foremost Scot 
now espied that we drew near the habita¬ 
tion of man, and uttering a honid oath, 
announced to his companions wliat he saw, 
who returning into the forest, resolved to 
stay there for the night. 

Thomalin begged a hut might be raised 
to shelter me from the cold; but alleging 
it might discover their route, tliey re¬ 
fused it. 

“ Spare your entreaties, Thomalin! you 
speak to savages—a little longer, and I shall 
cease to be.” 

I felt sinking under distress of mind 
"and fatigue of body, when one of the par¬ 
ty advanced, and said he had discovered an 
old hut, which appeared to have been 
erected by some woodmen; to this place 
was I conveyed; a piece of oat-cake was 
my only refreshment, and one of the Scots 
gwe his plaid to wrap me in; a bed was 
made for me of withered leaves, and Tho¬ 
malin assuring me he would be my guard, 

begged 
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begged I would compose myself and try 
to sleep—‘‘ through niy body alone shall 
these wretches approach you.” ^ 

I felt somewhat reassured, and betook 
me to my miserable couch; Thomalin 
threw himself before the entrance, and 
beyond him lay tlie Scots on the ground. 
Even my distracted thoughts were not 
sufiiciently powerful to keep me awake; I 
slept, if that can be called sleep, while a 
thousand dismal images flit through the 
brain. 

Long ere daybreak I was awakened, and 
mounted on horseback; a party of those 
marauders had been detached to scout the 
forest during the night, and meeting with 
some defenceless cottages, had entered, 
caiTying off whatever provisions they 
could find; then binding the wretches they 
had plundered, left them to their fate; 
from them they had learned where a num¬ 
ber of horses grazed belonging to lord 
Fitzhugh, and crossing the Tees, brought 
them to our station. Somewhat refreshed 
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by the feleep I had, I bore the fatigue a 
little better, and we gallopped at a furious 
pace along the banks of the Tees, into 
whose waters I would gladly have preci¬ 
pitated myself, to avoid the fete I expected 
would await me. 

We entered the wild and extensive fo¬ 
rest of Teesdale, just as the first streaks of 
light shone in tlie east, but had not ad¬ 
vanced far, wlicii it was proposed to dis¬ 
mount, and a plentiful breakfast of the 
coarse fare taken from the peasants was 
spreiid on the grass; this over, they pro¬ 
ceeded to choose a leader, in the room of 
him taken }}risoner at Raby; and I had 
the satisfaction to learn, he was chosen to 
whom I had been indebted for the little 
comfort of the preceding night; he indeed 
had procured me all the nidulgence I re¬ 
ceived, which, small as it was, yet in my 
situation seemed a blessing; to this high 
honour Was he raised for his dexterity in 
discovering the beauttfeil horses of lord 
Fitzhugh. 


Again 
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Again we momited, but bad not 
ceeded far, when, imagining the}|r heard t^e 
sound of voicdls,. we struck into the higher 
parts of the forest; biit finding it impossi¬ 
ble to proceed in this direction, it was re¬ 
solved we should stay where we were till 
towards evening, when they were to, en¬ 
deavour regaining the road we had left; 
our progress was thus very slow; the tliick 
wood was tangled by bushes, and the deep 
moi’asses oft threatened tJie whole party 
with desti’uction. 

The night before had been gloomy and 
dai'k, but this evening the moon rising 
clear and unclouded, it was proposed we 
should travel all night, to make up for 
the slowness of our preceding journey. 

The noise of a distant fall of water 
reached.our ears, and the beams of the 
moon playing on the spray foraied an iris 
of ever-varying shades. 

When we came near the cataract, 
Tliomalin whispered—“ Refuse to go 
ftirther.” I w as, ere he spoke, about to 

G 2 object 
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object proceeding; bat attending to the 
^vice given, I now supported myself as 
well as I was able, till we were upon the 
edge of the precipice at whose foot the 
foaming waters poured mpidly along; ap¬ 
palled with terror at the horrid din, and 
already overpowered by fatigue, I sunk 
from my horse; Thomalin leaped from 
his, and caught me ere 1 fell; the chief 
of the Sc(its assisted in placing me on the 
gTOund, and ])oiiring some kind of cordial 
down my throat, somewhat revived my 
sinking frame. Thomalin, with eager 
earnestness, requested their proceeding no 
further that night. 

“ I shall soon faint, indeed, wore my ac¬ 
cents; I shall soon disappoint the cruel 
lady Douglas, for she I know it is who 
thus tears me from my house; here shall I 
die;*' and I threw my despairing head 
on the cold ground. The generous page 
promised to stay with the banditti till 
they received^ a large ransom, which I 
would send them, would they release ipe. 

Allured 
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Allured by this, they seemed ready to 
consent, when two of the most savage 
started up, and grasping their swords, 
swore a horrid oath, they would kill 
me ere I escapedthen turning to their 
Confederates—“Did you not, with us, swear 
to revenge the death of our brave captain, 
slain by Percy ? did you not solemnly vow 
to revenge lady Douglas on the Nevilles?” 
This appeal had the intended effect; the 
larger half of them seizing their swords^ 
surrounded and threatened me with in¬ 
stant deaths 

Behold me, my dear Matilda, on my 
knees,, surrounded by those fierce assas¬ 
sins, each one with his sword pointed at 
my breast; I still tremble whilst I recall 
this scene. How little did it avail me, 
that the blood of the Plantagenets flowed 
in my veins! that the great earl of West¬ 
moreland was my father! or that* my 
danger known, a thousand vassals of the 
house of Neville would rise to rescue me! 
’but lost in an immense f^st, my life was. 

G a 
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in the himds of a feior lawless harbariam; 
with not an ability of rescue beyond what 
nature would have given the meanest pea¬ 
sant—ah! -that here liad ended a life pro- 
longed%) exVeme old age, marked indeed 
by splendour m station, but deeper marked 
by private misery. * 

Although I thought, till it was really 
so near me, death itself would be prefer¬ 
able to my sufferings, yet now it appeared 
too terrible for my nature not to slirink at; 
I leant my head on the slwulder of Tho- 
malin, whose voice, pleading my cause, 
could not be heard amidst the threats of 
the savages. 

Those who at first seemed inclined to 
favour me now bid the others remember 
what might be the consequence of my de¬ 
struction, and that; encumbered with me, 
they could hardly expect to readi Scot¬ 
land ; but releasing me, the ransom would 
make their fortunes; that it was Percy 
who killed theirlie^der, and on him with 
honour they might wreak theit vengeance, 

not 
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not on a defenceless female* The swords 
of those who threatened me were now 
turned against their companions; one pain¬ 
ty fled before the other, and the page and- 
I were left alone. 

•i 

“ Exert now,” he cried, “ lady Cicely, all 
your strength; let us fly ere these wretches 
return.” 

“ Whither,” said I, “ shall we —. 

alas! I am unable even to move.” 

" Yet,” returned he, oh! yet endea* 
vour.” 

With his assistance I rose, and leaning 
upon his arm, drew <^ose to the brink of 
the river.-—‘‘ Whither do you lead me?” 

‘‘ Trust me, gentle lady—oh! trust in 
my guidance; at the edge of this cataract 
dwells a holy hermit; could we reach 
his abode, sequestered as ^.is, you would- 
be safe, whilst I return to isai&e the vassals 
of your house.” 

“ Ah, my good friend! conduct me thi¬ 
ther; I will be guided by^our counsel.” 
My knees shook under me, and scarce 

G 4 could , 
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could Thomalin support my tottering 
steps, as we tooTc our way down a slippery 
•winding path which led to the bottom of 
the immense rock over which poured the 
whole force of the river. Here let me 
pause while I recall the impression of the 
monient, standing at the side of tlie deep 
gulph which received the waters as they 
fell from the rock—the noise mocked even 
the thunder: close to it we could distin¬ 
guish no other sound, as it furiously poured 
down its craggy sides. 

I cast my eyes up, and saw the water 
descend in one continued sheet perpendi¬ 
cularly down many feet; the beams of the 
moon pierced through the aged trees which 
overhung the stupendous rocks, and danc¬ 
ing on ^the spray, threw a silver shade 
over all. I followed my conductor down 
the side of the sfcream, which hurried along 
with rapidity, after passing from rock to 
rock. 

** At a little distance from the deafen- 
ing of the torrent, near this, should be the 

hoary 
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Iipaiy hermit’s cell,” saidThomalin; and as 
we cast our eyes upon the Tees, saw the re¬ 
flected glimmering of a taper, with the 
rough and woody banks from whence it 
proceeded.- 

“ Bear up, my lady!—lo! yonder,” point¬ 
ing to tlie place, “ is the dwelling of the 
holy Ambrose.” 

Wet and weary, I begged he would 
proceed, and leave me to my fate; he en-- 
treg^ted, he wept, he consoled me—“ If,'* 
said he, “ you persist, I perish—stay here 
to die, and I will die with you.” 

Again I exerted all my strength^ and 
creeping on my hands and knees, at last 
gained the cell ; and opening the latch, 
saw kneeling, at his midnight orisons, the 
hermit. 

Receive, oh! receive,” said Thomalin, 
“ venerable father, two wretched wander¬ 
ers, who implore your protection!” 

Enter, my children! misery iis ever 
welcome here,” replied he rising; and 
he bent his looks upon^ me, I felt a kind 

G 5 o£^ 
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of reverential awe; his snow-white beard 

M 

hung down to his girdle, which fastened ti 
coarse robe of cloth around him; his eyes 
beamed a kind of celestial radiance, and 
his countenance seemed to denote him 
scarcely allied to mortality, as, with looks 
of benignity, he raised and supported me 
to his little fire; wet and almost benumbed 
with cold, its little blaze appeared a 
glimpse of heaven itself. 

Thomahn earnestly begged him to 
block up the small window, or rather 
chink, througli which the friendly taper 
guided our wcaiy step. 

What brings you,” cried the hermit, 
“ hither at this lonely hour, midst hills, 
and woods, and rocks, where all is wild 
and terrible? who is this lady? sure my 
eyes deceive me, or I behold a daughter 
df the earl of Westmoreland, for so her 
features bespeak her, and her mien de¬ 
clares her noble.” 

In few words I made him comprehend 
lady Douglas's malice, and the full terrors 

of 
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of our situation. The board was theit 
spread with such pffovisious as his cell af¬ 
forded ; he then produced a flask of wine-r^ 
“ This,” said he, I taste not* but it will 
revive your drooping q)irits—God’s mer¬ 
cy ! this present from the hospitable house^ 
of Raby may now preserve fme of its chit 
dren!” 


Ah^! yes,” exclaimed Thomalin, my 
father, this is the second time you have 
succoured the children of the earl; twiop 
have you rescued me : recollect you not,, 
holy Ambrose, the page wli© was with 
lord Thedas NeviBe, when, separated 
ii'om all liis compamtms, and lost in the^ 
wood, as we were with the earl chasing 
the deer, here should we have perished 
far hunger, 4iad not your charity ^j^ved 
as?” 

" I thou^,” said the hermit, "" I recol¬ 
lected that face, but it is mw six snmmeis 
ago; you are grown much smoe then; be^ 
jddes, tiiis xdiange of dreas alters you; 

I your face wears tibe^feme eKpr€£@ion wbif^ 

G 6 recalled 
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recalled so many sad ideas to my mind. 
But I wiir not obtrude any self-fraught 
cjonversation; a little quiet will be neces¬ 
sary for lady Cicely—how dreadfully did 
she spend last night! my poor bed will 
be gossamer down, compared to the rough 
couch of misery, encompassed with the 
thorns of danger, for here her sleep is safe: 
you, Thomalin, may stretch your weary 
limbs by those embers, while I watch and 
pray.’’ 

In early youth, what an elasticity of 
spirits do we posjsess! for 1 awoke, refresh¬ 
ed by a comfortable sleep, and made as 
hearty a breakfast on the simple fare of 
the hermit as in the splendid halls of 
Raby. 

It was resolved we should spend that 
day in the hermitage, as we supposed the 
Scots would not quit the forest whilst any 
hopes remained of finding ns. The mind 
of the good Ambrose seemed to have been 
pohshed by a long residence in the world, 
and my curiosity was raised to know why 

« 

lie 
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he had chosen the life of a recluse.— 
“Father,” said 1, “ this frightful soKtiide 
agrees but little with your courtly man¬ 
ners.” 

“ You wonder, no doubt, my child,” 
smiling through a tear, as the sun glistens 
through a spring-cloud, “ you *wonder, no 
doubt, at my choice; yet, perhaps, long ere 
you reach my age—^yet Heaven forefend 
it!—^you may sigh to exchange the splen¬ 
dour of your station for this peacefursoli¬ 
tude ; and then. Cicely, you will think of 
father Ambrose with envy.” 

Ah! how true did he prophesy! how 
gladly would my ears have shut out the 
cries of bustle, the groans of the contend^ 
ing followers of the red and white rose, to 
liave listened peacefully to the dashing of 
the Tees over the mighty rock that op¬ 
posed its course; and sickened with the 
intrigues, crimes, and debaucheries of a 
court, willingly have resigned wealth, ti¬ 
tles, and distinction, for the calm comforta 
of the lonely cell! 
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THE HERMIT^S TALE. 

f f 

“ Can 1,^ said the hermit, “ refuse to 
gratify you ? soon will you cease to won¬ 
der that I thus seclude myself from a 
world so attractive to the young, to tlie 
happy—long has it lost all charms fca* 
me. My story will be new to you; the 
eai*l your father knows it weH, each cir¬ 
cumstance and turn of a once-gay and 
bustling life—a life now drawing to its 
close. Though now forgotten by all who 
«ince knew'me, when young ki ^ms, I 
accompanied your valiant grandfather,. 
Jiobn of Gaunt, into Castile; we foii^ht 
together through all his battles; 1 was the 
partner too of his gayer hours~hk compa- 
anon when he espoused the &ir Comtan- 
tia, daughter of Pedre^ king of Castile. 
Amongst the Icrvely Castilians who com¬ 
posed her court, was donna Theresa, sole 
heiress to the vast possessims of her father,. l 

the 
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tlie count D’Aranjeus; long I endeavoured 
to smother a passion too ardent for con¬ 
cealment, and sought to still the beating 
of my heart amidst the din of war. Our 
bosoms felt a mutual flame; in vain the 
haughty count forbfide our loves; in vain 
he fixed her in a monastery—^what place 
is inaccessible to love ? I bore her off in 
disguise, and under feigned names we tra¬ 
versed Portugal; there we were married, 
and she accompanied me to England— 
but she bore with her a curse—a parent’s 
0111*86, which’ sunk deep in her gentle spi¬ 
rit, and just existing to give a daughter 
birth, expired, leaving me in a state be¬ 
yond distraction, for it was feeling agony* 
Her dear remains were interred with my 
ancestors, the Fitzhughs, at Romaldkiiflt* 
Torn from her tomb by force, I refused 
sustenance, and resolved, in death, again 
to greet her kindred spirit; your father 
(then lord Neville) heard o£ my situation,^ 
and flew to me with all flie ardour of 
[friendship; he put my infant Theresa into 

my 
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my arms, and bade me live for her ; her? 
lifted eye seemed to implore my protec¬ 
tion—her features were those of her la¬ 
mented mother; and overcome by the 
sight of this helpless pledge of my lost 
Theresa’s affection, I submitted to the 
guidance of lord Neville, who insisted 
upon my accompanying him to Brance- 
peth; with us went my child and her 
nurse; lady Neville engaged to be a mo¬ 
ther to my orphan nor whilst she lived, 
did she ever lose sight of a promise, not 
more solemnly made than piously kept. 

“ I lived but for this darling, who, as 
she grew up, promised to repay me all my 
care: scarce did I suffer her out of my 
sight, unless when she was in the charge 
of lady Neville; and had jshe lived, I 
should not now mourn as I mourn; my 
daughter would have imparted to her, 
whom she looked on as a mother, what 
was so fatally concealed from me. Tall 
and elegmtly formed, my Theresa had the 
large dark eyes of her mother; never did 

I view'^ 
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I view such, unless-Oh Thomalin! 

yours, as they turn on me, inspire sensa¬ 
tions of affection, violent but unaccount¬ 


able^—your age'toot” 

The hermit sighed, and raising his eyes 
to heaven, ejaculated a prayer. I won¬ 
dered not at the father; for although I 
kept my looks for ever bent upon the page, 
yet found, whenever he timidly raised 
those large dark eyes to mine, I also felt 
a sensation I could not account for; he had 


changed his dress for a hunting suit, 
which had been left at the hermitage 
hen my brother Thomas was lost in the 
forest; a profusion of dark hair fell in 
ringlets down his green vest, as he lifted 
his hat, whose snowy plumes could not 
rival the whiteness of his forehead. After 


a short pause, throwing himself at the 
hermit’s feet, he exclaimed—“ Ah, my 
father! let me share your scanty fare! I 
will be unto you a son, I will support your 
feeble step, you shall be to me a father 
—^^alas! I know not my own: when lady 

Cicely 
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Cicely is restored to tbe hospitable walls 
of my benefector, I feel 1 must enter there 
no more; then shall yon hide me from the 
world, from her, and from myself.” 

J felt a blush crimson my face whilst 
the hermit bid the youth arise, which he 
did with his eyes fixed on the ground. I 
would have spoke—I would have declared 
my gratitude—1 would have said—“ The 
earl cannot forget you saved his daughter; 
nor is privacy and indigence a reward for 
fortitude and valour.” 

But I felt incapable of joticulation till 
I burst into tears—“ Ah, no! no 1 you 
must not, shall not leave me,” was all my 
overcharged heart could utter. 

At this moment the woods, the pocks,, 
the dales, echoed with the voices of our 
pursuers; trembling I threw my arms 
around father Ambrose—“Fear not!” he 
cried; “ w^e mock discoveiy here.” 

They drew nearer, I clung to the h^- 
mit—^now they were close to the cell, I 
shrunk with agony—they passed it, and 

their 
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their voices died on the breeze. It was 
some time ere we were suflSciently tran¬ 
quillized for the hermit to resume*his story. 
—“ I was,” said he, “ describing my 
dtmghter, a theme I could dwell upon for 
ever ; but you have seen her, for, as Tho- 
malin looked in the drei^s of lady Jane, 
ji)st so looked my Theresa, except the 
fire, the animation of his countenance, 
wliich in hers was an expression of digni¬ 
fied reserve and an air of melancholy ; the 
first of which she inherited—it distin¬ 
guishes the Castilian nobility; and the 
latter was contracted by the loss of her be¬ 
loved, her more than parental instructor. 

‘‘ She possessed every accomplishment 
which can embellish beauty. 1 had em¬ 
ployed many a happy hour in teaching 
her those sciences which females are sel¬ 
dom allowed to imbibe, through false ideas 
and impulsive habit; she proved the sex 
capable of towering—you’ll think me par¬ 
tial, too partial. I indeed adored her; 
was adored by all who knew her. Va- 

rious 
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rioiis and frequent were tlie solicitations 1 
had to refuse for licr hand, for I had pro¬ 
mised she should marry the youngest son 
of my brother, lord Henry Fitzhugh, that 
the estates might remain still in the family. 
My nephew had been absent in Bretagne 
five years, whither he went to visit a rela¬ 
tion, who intended he should be his heir: 
she was a child when they parted, but, con¬ 
tinually told of her cousin's existence, she 
early learned to look up to him as her fu¬ 
ture husband; he was shortly expected to 
return, and a dispensation having been pro¬ 
cured from the pope, they were to be 
united immediately on his arrival. 1 was 
walking one day with Theresa, when a 
gentleman accosting me in broken Eng¬ 
lish, inquired if he was not near the seat 
of sir WiUiam Fitzhugh ; I told him I 
was the owner of the castle which he saw 
on the hill, and that I was sir William; 
alighting, he gave his horse to his page— 
‘ Then,’ said he, ‘ this lovely maid is your 
daughter—all! would to God,’ exclaimed 

he^ 
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he, in Spanish, ‘ the count D’Aranjeus had 
lived to see this opening blossom! such 
looked her mother when last I feaw her.* 
Theresa trembled and turned pale ; I 
had a peculiar pleasure in instructing her in 
the Castilian language, which she perfect¬ 
ly understood. 

‘ AV'^liat,’ said I, ‘ of the count D'Aran- 
jeus?’ 

‘ Mine,’ said lie, ‘ is a long detail.* 

^ I jet me entreat you will accompany us 
to my castle; you appear fatigued and to 
w^ant refreshment.’ Jlowing, he assented 
to the proj^osal. 

“ Ills strength and spirits recruited, he 
informed me, that about twelve months 
ago, an English pilgrim arrived at Toledo, 
who being introduced to the count, had 
informed him of the death of his daughter, 
and that she had left a child, solely em¬ 
ployed in whose education, her fatlier lived 
4 n retirement, mourning the death of a 
wife his affection never could forget— 

The count,’ continued the noble Spa¬ 
niard, 
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niard. ‘ moved at the recital, sent for me, 

. .•‘fr . 

and opened his intentions of bestowing his 
vastpossessions on his grandchild, and leav¬ 
ing me her guardian: he was not content 
with this, but determined to see the image 
of his still-loved daughter, and be^ed I 
would accompany him to England; he 
. felt a kind of pride in surprising you by 
his appearance and forgiveness; in vain I 
dissuaded. We set out on our journey, 
but ere we got on sliij)board, overcome by 
travelling and the heat of the weather, he 
was seized witli a dangerous illness, whicli 
terminated his existence in a few days: 
with his last breath he conjured me to 
proceed hither, to bring his blessing, to 
entreat you would immediately go over 
into Spain, do homage to the king of Cas¬ 
tile, and, in trust for your daughter, become 
invested with his estates.’ 

^ Wretch that I am 1 was it decreed/ I 
cried, * that both fathar and child should 
&3l a sacrifice to my ungoverned love!’ 

** Ever violentin my passions, 1 resigned 

myself 
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myself to my emotioM^and it was long 
ere I could command 1 I 7 ideas, or think 
of the necessary preparations for my 
voyage. Theresa begged she might ac¬ 
company us; but fearful her health might 
suffer from such dangers and fatigues, I 
would not allow her: impatiently I wished 
for my nephew’s return ; I wished to have 
my daughter married ere I left England ; 
it was the safest and best protection ; but 
delayed by contrary winds, he remained 
on the shores of France. The ship was 
ready to sail, in which I was to embark; 
it was necessary to go ; I bade iny child, 
my beloved Theresa, adieu ! and solemnly 
committing her to the charge of my bro¬ 
ther, set out, accompanied by don Juan. 
We had a prosperous voyage, and landed 
safely at Seville. 

“ I went immediatdy to court, and 
found don Henry on the throne of Castile, 
who had espoused, during his minority, 
^Katherine, the lovely daughter of the duke 
of luancaster, by Constatttia of Castile. 

My 
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jly Theresa liaM^h the bosom-friend of 
the duchess he^mother; oft had she at- 
tempted to reconcile the^ old count to the 
choice his daughter had'^fnade, but all in 
vain: chance tfeffecting what she, failed to 
accomplish, prepossessed by her mother in 
my favour, Katherine presented me to the 
Castiliaii monarch; I was graciously wel¬ 
comed, and after doing homage in my 
Theresa’s name, received investiture of all 
the estates of the count D’A^anjeus. The 
king told me, had I brought my daugh¬ 
ter, she should, had she married a Casti¬ 
lian, have had also the titles of the family. 
I ventured to inform don Henry my child 
was already contracted, or I should have 
endeavoured to avail myself of his gene- 
rosity: he then condescended to hint, that 
if they settled in Castile, the children of 
Theresa, born in his dominions, should 
inherit, although both parents were 
English. 

‘‘A favomite with these sovereigns, the 
courtiers began to envy my influence; a 

thousand 
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tlioiiaand malidcms tat^vreife cinsidflb^ 
to injme me with the mog, yet ine|^ 
tually, further than I found Tlieresa 2niiK| 
herself come to Spain, or finally resign the 
vast possessions she was hejir to. 

“ But once had I received any intelli. 
gence from home since I left it, and then 
Theresa had pressed my eaily return; she 
informed me o£ the death of my brother, 
lord Henry, and that her cousin rather in¬ 
sulted than protected her. How impa¬ 
tiently did I find one month roll on after 
another, yet still my aflairs detained me ; 
vark)us were the pretences don Henry 
found ; at length he offered me the highest 
post his government afforded, would I 
make his court my residence; I might 
send for Theresa; the husband I had des¬ 
tined for her might be her guard. 

“ Almost two years thus slid ^way, 
during which I had caused a stately mo¬ 
nument to be erected to the memory of 
my lamented wife and her noble parent, 
'^and added largely to their charitable b^neu 
VOL. I. H factions. 
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' fictions. At was I suffered to de¬ 

part; with many heartfelt expressions of 
gratitude, I took leave of the king and 
queen. My generous friend, don Juan, 
accompanied ine till I embarked, when I 
Ibre myself from his arms, unable to pro¬ 
nounce the parting farewell. 

After a long voyage we entered the 
nfiouthof the Tees; without staying to re¬ 
fresh myself, or make the slightest inqui¬ 
ries, I rode straight toCutherstone; striking 
on the helmet, I demanded entrance; a 
porter stood at the gate, whdse face I knew 
' not—‘ Where,’ said I hastily, ‘ is your 
mistress ?’ 

* I understand not,’ he returned, ‘ who 
you mean; but if it is the lord of Cuther- 
stone you want, he is gone this morning 
from home.’ 

‘ Who,’ I exclaimed indignantly, ‘ do 
you call the lord of Cutherstone ?’ 

• ' Know you not,’ replied the surly hind, 
' he that owns those lands is lord Kalph 
Fitzhugh 


‘ Show 
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" Show me then to. the lady Theresa 

my -’ At this instant, an ancient do:. 

mestic espying me, threw himself at my 
feet, and embraring my knees, bursts into 
tears. 

"Robert,’ I cried, " what means this?, 
why do you weep? your answer—speak 
—where is my child ?’ 

"Alas, my lord! I know not; but fly 
this place,’ So saying, he led my horse from 
the gate; the reins dropped from my hand; 
I sat without motion, scarce knowing 
where I w’^as, till he assisted me to dis^, 
mount at a small house in the wood, just 
wdiere the winding Balder falls into the 
Tees.—Prepare,’ he said, " prepare your¬ 
self, my honoured master, for what I must 
unfold. After the death of lord Henr}% his 
son, haughty and impetuous, demanded, 
rather than sued for your daughter’s hand; 
her gentle nature recoiled; he mingled 
threats with entreaties. This is not the 
way to win youthful hearts, my lord—^ 
pardon me I On her continued refusal, he 

H 2 claimed 
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the casU^ «9d the lands as his own 
light; and seizing them, she fled.* 

‘ Whither did she fly—to Raby ?’ 

‘ Ah! no, my lord—she fled with—— 
she fled to——’ 

‘ To whom—^with whom? Alas, my 
child,’ I exclaimed, ‘ shaH tlie curse 
the count D’Aranjeiis, indeed, be fulfilled? 
shall they extend beyond the grave? Oh, 
speak and kill me! why this hesitation, 
this cruel dehiy ?’ 

“Robert threw himself at my feet—‘In- 
;deed, indeed, my lord, I knew not of her 
marriage.’. 

“ I started—* Married!—^to whom ?— 
not to her cousin ?’ 

* To no base-bom hind; and yet—oh! 
say, my lord, say but you forgive her!’ 

. * Torture me no longer, or I swear those 
grey hairs shall not protect thee.’ 

‘ JChow then, she is the wife of lord 
Beauchamp, the earl of Warwick’s 
eldest son.’ 

“ I waS‘ 
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" I was struck dumb with rage, with sor¬ 
row, with a thousand contending passiod^, 

“ At length, resolved to hear the whole, 
I allowed Mabel, the wife of Robert, to 
enter; she alone I found could inform me 
of my child, whose nurse she was. After 
much circumlocution, I learned that The¬ 
resa was upon a visit at Raby, where she 
met with lord Henry; mutually enamour¬ 
ed of each other, they carefully concealed 
their passion from the earl and his family, 
as Theresa felt all the force of her engage¬ 
ments with her cousin, whom now she bad 
seen and detested; already did he seem to 
consider her as his mere property, nor did 
he take any pains to gain her affections,, 
treating the fair heiress with a disdainful 
neglect; the winning and graceful man¬ 
ners of lord Henry, probably, rooted hef 
aversion more deeply. 

‘‘ The Beauchamps and I had been some 
time at variance, though formerly strict 
friends; what hopes then of an union ? 
besides, a match had been proposed be- 

H 3 tween 
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tween your sister Margaret' and lord 
Henry, who, though every way amiable, 
failed to interest his affections: after the 
death of lord Henry Fitzhugh, a flying 
report of my death xnimediately succeed¬ 
ed-—an invention to distress my child, and 
throw her in the young lord’s power. 

Lord Beauchamp visited Theresa in 
disguise at the house of her nurse, and 
easily persuaded a heart more than half- 
inclined, tliat the only way to avoid the 
persecution of her cousin would be to 
marry-*-* The earl,’ said he, * will soon for¬ 
get his enmity to sir William; what need, 
you then fear, under the protection of va- 
iour and love ?’ She was married, in the 
presence of Mabel, to lord Henry, by an 
aged priest, long resident in the family of 
Fitzhugh. 

“ You will wonder, no doubt, why The¬ 
resa did not seek the protection of the earl 
of Westmoreland; but the temper (ex¬ 
cuse me, lady) of the countess, violent lo 
excess, and jealous of the wealth, beauty. 

and 
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and accomplislnnents of hex* (at that time) 
guest, made her readily believe the tales 
invented by my nephew ; and the evident 
disinclination lord Henry discovered to the 
match with your sister Margaret, who, 
though not the countess’s own child, yet 
her pride was equally interested in her be¬ 
ing splendidly settled—every delay, every 
objection, was impxited to the encourage¬ 
ment given to his addresses by Theresa 
this induced the countess to reproach her 
for not fulfilling those engagements she 
was bound to perform—‘Your uncle,’ said 
she, ‘ whom your father left guardian to 
you, is dead; who then so fit to protect 
you, as the husband appointed by sir Wil¬ 
liam ; expect not the lord of Raby will re¬ 
ceive or protect a maiden who refuses to' 
obey her parent’s commands, who stirs up 
a noble youth to refuse his daughter, and 
to spurn at ah alliance so honourable to 
himself.’ 

^ “ Stung with indignation, with sorrow,. 
’io he so harshly questioned, so haughtily 

u 4 commanded,. 
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commanded^ 'Where in her infant years she 
knew a more than partot^s care, Theresa 
left ilaby with a heavy hewt, resolving 
never to apply there for adviee or protec¬ 
tion ; she too well knew the influence his 
lady had over your father, who was at this 
time chiefly at court. 

" Lord Beauchamp acquainted not the 
earl of Warwick with his mandage, but 
acknowledged his love for the fair heiiess 
of Fitzliugh ; he was forbidden to see 
her, and threatened, should he persist in 
his disobedience, that an angry father 
would disinherit him, and settle all his for¬ 
tunes on his brother Richard; that he re¬ 
garded not the boasted beauty, accomplish¬ 
ments, or vast possessions, of Theresa; he 
'had insuperable objections to her—^for he 
hated her father. - 

* Wait, iny bieloved Henry,’ said his 
bride to lord Beauchamp;' ‘ my father 
yet may return—the earl of Warwick yet 
may relent; let us not enrage him by de>- 
edaring our marriage: conscious I am y&xiv 

wife. 
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wife, ^ can now better support the insulta 
of one family, and the sli^tsof the other.’ 
She was now likely to give an heir to 
lier lord, while the earl his father, scarce 
trusting" him out of sight, took him to 
court. 

“ Theresa kept her room, under pre-* 
tence of sickness, at once to avoid the per¬ 
secutions of her cousin, and to conceal her 
situation; then begging he would allow 
her to go upon a pilgrimage, praying my 
safe return, to our Lady of Walsingham^ 
and assuring him, if he granted this re¬ 
quest, and I was not beard of in a year’s 
time, she would resign her lands^to him^ 
did she still refuse to marry, a solema 
contract was entered into for this purpo^ j 
meanwhile she was not to oppose bis act¬ 
ing as lord of Ciitherstone. At the head 
of the vassals, he now went to repel an in¬ 
vasion of the Spots, whilst the helpless vic¬ 
tim of his power retired to the house of 
her nurse; ‘ where,’ said Mabel, ‘ the 
'lo\«eliPst boy I ever beheld first saw the 

9 5 light- 
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light.’ With tears was the cradle of the in¬ 
fant watered, as the hours of attendance 
werenumbei'ed by sighs. When lord Ilalpli 
came back from the borders, Mab^ urged 
her mistress’s return to the castle f the in¬ 
fant was sent with its nurse, the daughter 
of Mabel, and guarded by her husband to 
a village in the neighbourhood of Knares- 
borough, where this noble child was to 
pass as their own. ‘ Scarce was the lady 
Theresa/ continued the nurse, " returned 
to the castle, before a page, airived from 
lord Beauchamp, saying he had eloped 
from his father, and. begging she would 
meet him at Richmond, from whence they 
would proceed to Spain; this plan being 
already determined upon, if forced to ex¬ 
tremities/ 

‘‘ On Theresa’s departure, her cousin dis¬ 
missed all the old domestics, except Ro¬ 
bert, who, as steward, kn^w the value of 
the land, and many particulars no one else 
could inform the new owner of. ‘ In 
Tain,’ cried Mabelr ‘ has all inquiry hscfl ; 
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she has not since been heard of. But this* 
melancholy,fact is certain—she went not 
to Richmond nor met there her lord.* 

“ Distracted at what I heard, I demand¬ 
ed if lord Nevilje was now at Raby. 

‘ Alas!’ crfed the faithful creature,- 
‘ had he been there, long ere now would 
Robert have applied to him, in despite of 
his lady; but lord Neville is at court.’ 

In vain were the attempts of Robert 
and his spouse to Setain me; I mounted 
my horse almost involuntarily, taking the 
road to the ciistle ^ and ere I reached it, t 
overtook the villair^l fondly Iioped would 
have been the protector of my child— 
‘ Traitor to thy name, thou base assassin V 
restore me my daughter, my Theresa!’ I 
exclaimed, in a frantic tone, in a. deter¬ 
mined manner. 

“ His knees shook under him, and his 
whole frame \vfes agitated; turning to his- 
attendants, hi cried—‘ Seize that mad¬ 
man ! my lifers in danger.’ 

/ ^^^^Pjfiij^«<(dvanced; I drew wil;h one hand 

H 6 ' iny 
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my swoi^d,' whilst with the other I lifted 
my cap—‘ Behold,’ I cried, * your liege 
lord; know you not, base hinds! the fa¬ 
ther of the lady Theresa ?’ < 

Struck by my manner, ind filled with 
remorse, they fell at my feet, imploring 
my forgiveness. Enraged at this sight, 
he aimed his weapon at my head; I ward¬ 
ed the danger, and felled him to the 
gi’ound ; in a daughter’s cause, valour was 
fury; he was conveyed to the castle, appa¬ 
rently dead. The surgeon examined his 
v?©innds, and declared them mortal; the 
blood, it is true, was staunched; but upon 
his attempting to speak, it flowed afresh. 

Reduced to a state of weakness, which 
sOarce could be termed existence, as the 
slightest motion renewed his fainting, 
Robert was dispatched to Richmond, and 
returned without tracing any account of 
lord Beauchamp or Theresa!? My arrival 
being known, my vassals fbcked round, 
avoiwing their ignm*ance of iffy nephew’? 
tteadiery, and eagerly renewing tr/eli'^e- 

giance. 
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giance. Some hopes now appeared that 
the wounded wretch might be able to in¬ 
form me wheise my child was. I had staid 
at Cutherstone, watching every change, in 
faint expectation some favourable moment 
of strength might be seized, thoroughly 
convinced he could inform me where The¬ 
resa might be found: with horror I enter¬ 
ed his apartment; his agitations at seeing 
me, the surgeon feared, would again force 
open the wound, and I retired; but find¬ 
ing him the next day a little more com¬ 
posed, 1 again entered. 

‘ I ask not, I hope not pardon,’ uttered 
he; ‘it is out of my power to atone for my 
crimes: but I must be brief. In Brittany 
I became acquainted with the lovely 
daughter of a noble lord, enamoured of 
whom, I delayed my return to England; 

I was conscious of my early engagements 
to my cousin a you wrote, stating the ne- ^ 
cessity of yow journey to Spain, and bas¬ 
oning mylmig-delayed voyage. On your 
setfeiifg'^'iout to take possession of the vast 

estates 
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estates of the count D’Aranjeus, gay, 
latile, and voluptuous^ long ere this had 
Beatrice, seduced by the love I professed, 
yielded to my wishes; I could not resolve 
to s^ you, but no sooner had you set sail, 
than, accompanied by Beatrice, I embarked 
for England. 

‘ The beauty, the accomplishments of 
Theresa, I regarded not; but her rich in¬ 
heritance was beheld with eyes of desire, 
equally by Beatrice and myself: whilst 
lord Henry lived, I was obliged to conceal 
those wishes, but no sooner was he dead, 
tl^B every engine was employed to accom¬ 
plish our misled designs; all intercourse 
was suppressed between you; my brother, 
wow lord Henry of Ravensworth, was ab- 
in Ireland. To the lady Joan of Ra- 
by did I impart my feigned wishes of 
making the lovely heiress of Fitzhugh, 
whom I accused of levity ii. her conduct; 
that she meditated seducin^-jthe affections 
of her eldest son, though bui>^ boy, that 
diemight be secured of a noble- sJIlajice, 
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in case the earl of Warwick should prevent 
lier designs on his son; that it was evident 
her pride disdained me, whom her father 
had commanded her to espouse. These re¬ 
presentations had the desired effect; The¬ 
resa was estranged from the hospitable 
walls of Raby, whilst I, in fact, was lord 
of Cutherstone,^ and Beatrice acted as its 
mistress. Urged by despair, she married 
lord Beauchamp; for this my active vigi¬ 
lance discovered. 

‘ This marriage wo kept secret fix)m 
the earl of Warwick, whilst she, anxious* 
to conceal her situation, readily agreed toi 
the terms I proposed, when she pretended 
to pay her devotions to our Lady of Wal- 
singham. The child was suffered to de¬ 
part, hoping we could suppress, if neces¬ 
sary, all evidence of the marriage of its 
parents. In full possession of the casfle,. 
still we fearedlTheresa might either inte¬ 
rest her frieny at Raby in her behalf, or, ap¬ 
pealing to tile vassals, our ill-got possessions 
'might' s^' wrested from us. Dressing her¬ 
self 
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self as a page of lord Beauchamp, Beatrice 
tempted her to fly, and talce refuge in a 
small house built on the banks of the Eure; 
there was she confined; a plausible story 
was invented of her flight; but, impatient 
at hearing no tidings from them, the day 
you reached here, I set out to seek this ac¬ 
cursed woman (yet why should I curse 
her? am I not equally guilty ?) but finding 
a strange and unusual trembling seized 
me, and being thrice thrown from my 
horse, dissuaded by my attendants from 
proceeding, I returned to meet the punish¬ 
ment I so justly merit/ 

• God/I said, ‘ pardon thee!’ 

• Alas r he returned, ‘ I dare not hope 
for mercy; if it is possible, ah! do not 
cume the wretch who is shortly to face a 
higher Judge—one who has no weaknesses 
to he touched, no passions tp be seduced.’ 

** A noise on the staircai^e now called 
our attention; the door op^'ning, one of 
the most elegant forms rushed in I ever 
beheld; her hair dishevelled, a^lfthiig 

loose 
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loose over her diouWers, her countehan^ 
seemed wild and almost frantic; in a fo¬ 
reign accent, she exclaimed—Where, 
oh! where is this destroyer of my peace !\ 
and she threw herself upon the bed.—- 
‘ Know, lord Ralph, you shall not escape; 
they would not allow me to enter—they 
told me you were dying, so shall I too—^ 
but this one embrace—then farewell; oh! 
farewell, for ever.’ He seemed to shrink 
with horror. 

^ Wliere—oh! tell me inhere is my 
daughter, thou wretch ?’ I exclaimed. 

“ She started up—‘ And whom,’ she 
cried, ‘ art thou ? who is thy daughter ? 
she is not, cannot be such a miserable 
being as I am. Has she left a noble pa¬ 
rent’s house to follow a stranger, as I have 
done ? hast thou cursed her, as they did 
me? wilt thou die os they did? will it 
be told her, Ae was thy murderer? was 
she tortured ^th jealousy, as I have been? 
> »lid she tak/ all shapes to please a lover, 
as have done ? has her fair fame been 

blasted ? 
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blasted? does she see her lover dying be¬ 
fore her face, and for her crimes, as I da 
now? and yet I live—ah! no, na; what 
is thy daughter then compared to me?* 
And she again cast herself down. 

‘ Tell me,’ I solemnly cried, ‘ as you 
hope for mercy, what you have done witli 
the lady Theresa?’ 

‘ I hope not mercy—why torture me to 
distraction? why ask me of lady Theresa? 
She is with her husband, three miles from. 
Jlippon; if you wish to see her, haste, for 
she too is dying. Oh, shield me, Fitz- 
bugh ! saw you not that pale form ?’ 

“ Her face suddenly appeared convulsed,, 
her eyes glared; we attempted to raise 
her, but she cried—‘ Here will I die—sa¬ 
vages ! will you separate us ? Alas! what 
guilt have I committed!—all—all—but to 
purchase this poor privilege, to die witli 
my Fitzhngh! Nay, curse ^menot, my fa- 
ther! look not so sternly! Qjice you loved 
your Beatrice; that curse heavy on 
her.’ 


** Her 
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Her senses wandering, again she 
leaped from the bed, and fell at my feet. 
Although conscious of her guilt, of all the 
misery she had been the fatal cause of, I 
wept as I raised her, and was assisting in 
taking her out of the apartment. 

* Ah! not so,’ she cried; ‘ a little, lit¬ 
tle longer, I shall be but a heap of dust— 
the poison works. Fitzhugh, see you not, 
they drag me to a convent; help! oh, 
help! the time was you would not have 
suffered this; you hate me now — yes, 
take jfcur^fair, your“ rich Theresa;—hush, 
speak not so, my lord! I tell you she de¬ 
tests you — lord Beauchamp too; blame 
not me if the child died; it is natural to 
die—I shall die soon.’ 

‘‘ She then sunk into strong convul¬ 
sions, during which she was removed ;^and 
soon after, I w^s told, had expired before 
she could receive the last rites of the 
holy church, / though her confessor at- 
. ‘ended; witli him I left orders for her pri- 

i' 

vate interment, and set out, attended by 

the 
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the page of the mi^table Beatrice as a 
guide, in search of my daughter, leaving 
Fitzhugh scarce a remove frottt death, 
through the recent agitation, 

‘‘ The Breton informed me, he had ac¬ 
companied his mistress and lady Theresa, 
who, weak biibre from indisposition, was 
hardly able to sit on hor^back, bwt eager 
to reach the place where slie was to meet, 
as she imagined, her lord, Beatrice pte- 
tending tliey were to go bye-roads, for 
fear of pursuit; and she bore up che^uUy. 

** At length she discovered ^e deceit, 
yet in vain were her entreaties; Beatrice 
conveyed her to the cottage she had pro¬ 
vided for her reception. ‘ Here did the 
lady Theresa,’ continued the page, ‘ give 
liersell up to despair, and evidently was 
fast sinking under her afflictions. 

‘ Walking along the banks of the river 
with her charge, tlie second evening, they 
perceived something floating on the sur¬ 
face of the water; as it drew they 

saw it was the body of a woman T'l^^d 

by 
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by compassioji, Beatrice ordered it to be 
dragged on shore; and no sooner did The¬ 
resa behold it tlian she exclaimed—‘ Ah! 
my child!’ and faulted. The body was 
known by all present to be the daughter 
of Robert, the steward. * 

‘ Attracted by the noise, a monk, who 
belonged to the neighbouring abbey of 
Fountaine, accompanied by a young 
knight, appeared on the opposite shore, 
who, inquiring what had occasioned the 
alarm tln^ heard, were informed of the 
circumstance. 

‘ Let then,’ said the monk, ‘ your pious 
cares give interment to the drowmed 
wretch.’ 

‘ Whilst we were conveying the lady 
Theresa to the cottage, having crossed the 
rivCT by a bridge, a little below, we met 
the monk and his companion, who was 
now known to be lord Beauchamp; then 
imagine, for J cannot describe,’ continued 
ihe Breton, ‘ the different emotions of 
love, joy, surprise, lu^rror, pictured on 

the 
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the countenance of lady Theresa and her 
lord upon this sudden encounter; slie, 
bursting from us, tell senseless into his 
arms. We staid not/ said the Breton, ‘ to 
1 SCC the issue, but mounting horses, which 
always stdod caparisoned, made our c‘scape 
to Cutherstone, where wc learnt^our re¬ 
turn, and the dangerous situation of Fitz- 
huii'h. Almost frantic with maef and ra<^e, 
the unhappy Beatrice swallowed poison 
she had prepared for I'hcresa, ere she en¬ 
tered her lover s apartment, declaring she 
would die in his presence.’ 

Although,” continued father Am¬ 
brose, “ I naturally concluded, as 1 found 
Theresa Iiad done, the infant son of lord 
Beauchamp perished with his nurse, )^et 
the hopes of soon again embracing my 
daughter made me scarce think of the 
misfortune. Should the earl of ^^'^arwick, 
thought I, indeed disinherit liis son, yet 
can he not bequeath his Vuie; and the 
Spanish estates of my ThGresk..>yiIl com¬ 
pensate fertile loss of those of Beauchamp. 

Sucli 
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Such were my reflections till I reached the 
banks of the Eure. 

The cottage stood, but it stood emp¬ 
ty. I supposed loi-d Beauchamp had, witli 
Theresa, retired to Fountaine; thither I 
hastened; as I approached, the solemn 
sound of death was echoed from tlie stee¬ 
ple to each neighbouring hill; each toll of 
the bell seemed to strike upon the heail. 
Tlie doors of tlie church wore thrown open, 
and the service for the dead was perform¬ 
ing ; I entered, but struck with horror, 
remained at the foot of the aisle; the gleam 
of the torches diffused a kind of melan¬ 
choly light, that accorded with the solemn 
scene and my reflections. 

The body was interred, the service 
ceased, the silence only broke by the 
lieart-rcnding sighs of a person I saw not. 
Now the last antliem was sung, and the 
sound filled the choir with a mournful 
harmony—I scarce breathed. Again all 
was silence, advancing from where I 
•heard these piercing groans, a youth, clad 
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in sable, approached the high altar; kneel¬ 
ing before it, he solemnly vowed never 
more to taste sustenance till he had 
brought to their just punishment the 
murderers of his child—the murderers of 
his wife—invoking Heaven’s vindictive 
justice. My fears were realized; I groaned 
and fell upon the pavement; my attend¬ 
ants made known who I was, and lord 
Beauchamp, assisted by the pious fathers, 
conveyed me to a bed. Kvery possible 
care w'as taken of me, by my poor cliild’s 
husband, during a violent fever, Avhich 
brought me ‘ nigli to the grave.' On tlie 
recovery of my strength and my senses, 
lord Beaucliamp, who never removed Ironi 
my bedside, informed me he had, impa¬ 
tient to see again his wife, eloped from his 
father, and visited Fountaine ere he went 
to Cutherstone, to consult father Bene¬ 
dict, who liad been the intimate friend of 
the earl of Warwick, and who still pre¬ 
served an influence in his heart. The 
good monk had counselled lord Henry to 

stay 
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Stay i<f the convent, lest by going to the 
castle of Theresa, he might expose them 
both to danger, whilst he, by leave of his 
superior, went to entreat the earl to pardon 
his son, and protect from her kinsmaifs 
malice the fair heiress of Cutherstone. 

‘ You have already,’ continued lord 
Beauchamp, ‘ been informed of our meet¬ 
ing, but know not that tlie instant of our 
meeting was the last of her life; tlirow- 
ing her arms with a convulsive grasp of 
rapture around me, she ceased to respire. 

‘ Why need I recall our woes to your 
mind ? the child, tlie dear pledge of my 
Theresa’s lov^e, has been scmiied for in 
vain. Dorothy floating dowm the stream, 
is eufticient to assure us Ins fate was the 
same. My friend, father Benedict, is re¬ 
turned from Salwarpe; the earl comes to 
llarnard Castle, where he will receive me; 
too late comes his consent—‘Yes,’ he said, 
with joy would he acknowledge my 
wife and child—all contention should be 
VOL. I. I buried— 
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buried—^lie would assert her rights—already 
is mv father at the Castle of Barnard.* 

“ By slow journeys we reached the cas¬ 
tle of earl Warwick; we embraced again as 
friends, and wept togetlicr over the strange, 
tlie mel:;neholy events so recently past.— 
The estates of the earl were settled on the 
infant of Theresa after his father, if, by any 
uncommon chance, he should have been 
preserved. 

“ I found, on my return home, my un- 
happy nephew recovered so far as to ride 
out; his brother coming from Ireland, 
flew to him as soon as he heard of his ill¬ 
ness, and bv his care and attention had 
contributed principally to his recovery. 

“ Anxiously did the penitent inquire 
after the victim of his arts; when told of 
her deatli, he cried—‘ Impute not this, oh 
merciful God! to the wretched Beatrice! 
misled by her fatal attachment, I, and I 
alone, was the cause.’ 

“ Fitzhugh now declared his resolution 

rtOl 
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to enter tlie iiei^libouiin^ monastery of 
Athelstone, adding to the building, and 
endowing this new foundation with his 
whole possessions.” 

Touched with pity, I inquired of the 
hermit what had become of this unhappy 
man? 

“ I was going,” he rejoined, « to inform 
you: I gave my estate to lord Henry Fitz- 
hugh, with this proviso, that if ever the 
child of Theiesa should he found, he was to 
resign it. 

“ My, or rather TJieresa’s, estates in 
Spain, were in the same manner vested in 
the hands don .Fiian, udio liearingof my 
misfortunes, made a voyage to Fnglandto 
A-isit me; loefore he dejoarted, iji the church 
where rested the bones of my cliild, I took 
the monastic vows. 

“ I.,ord Ileauchamp resolving to end a 
life he could no longer enjoy, went into 
Hungary, where, in an engagement with 
the infidels, he fell; his faithful ’squire 
. iore his heart to England; I assisted at 

I 2 the 
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the solemn service performed wlieii it 'was 
de])ositecl, as he reipiest^^d, by his lament¬ 
ed wile. Despairing oi’ the hopes I had 
jlattered myself with, ol’ the infant Henry 
iiaving escaped deiitli, 1 obtained leave of 
my superiors, and retired to this solitary 
f(jrcst to end my days. About the time 
1 quitted the ahbev o{‘ Founlaine, mv 
indortunate nephew died at the monas¬ 
tery of Atlielstonc, worn out by penitence 
and severity of mortifications.” 

Our attention was enchained by the sad 
tale; new to distress, Ave had given it nuiny 
a tear—“ And you are indeed,” 1 cried, 
.sir William Fit/hiigh, the uncle of lord 
Henry! 1 remember once, when a child, 
sealed upori^my father’s knee, weeping as 
1 heard Inin talk to (lie countess of liis 
.unliappy, his lost friend; and once, 1 re- 
vollcctf he said to my brotlier Itichard, 
lAo'mting to lord IleinT’s castle—‘ Ah ! 
how sadly looks the spot wliich Avas once 
the residence of tiie dearest friend of mv 
heart! .Ah!’ said he, striking his fc;^- 
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Ue^ail, ‘why, why I absent? ali! why 
did your mother listen to the false talcs 
vi’ liidph Fitzhug'h? at llaby too, w lie re 
th.e fair Theresa had known a parent’s 
(VA’c\ or ]>ari‘nt’s love, there to be treated 
nnkindlv, where she ou$r]it alone to have 
sought and Ibiind protection.’ 

‘ Alas!’ tejdied my brother, ‘ tluii vras 
I too yonng to def *ud the lovely heiress ! 
1 knew not her sad stor',.” 

'i'tiomalin seemed lost in iluniabt, li en 
raising' his eyes, he threw tliem n]a)n th(‘ 

; they vrere swimniin/; in tears— 
_\b. Toy father I " he c:;ehiinu*d, whl 
\'*>u eo'-iit mv or:rv ( r? on niv knees, amnn 
I entreat yon to alhvw my slay w ill) yni; 

L have' no ties, no li-iisids, but the fnnilv 

^ • 

<>ri(rnl W eslnuaelajul; you liave opened 
niv eves to inv danj^er; 1 stood on the 
brink of a preeipje(‘, \ et was notjfonscious 

of mv .situation. Oh ! 1 see all the rniserv 

» • 

that must be caused by my-” 

Iferc he stopped, a blush t^lowed ovea* 
4ns fine features—“ I do not wish,” rt'- 

I :j Slimed 
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Slimed he, after a pause, “ to be ungrate- 
fill; ah ! you know not the weight of my 
obligations to tlie house of Raby !” 

“ Talk not of obligations—are they not,” 
I said, “ already discharged? have you 
not saved my life?” 

“ Cease this contest, my children,” cried 
tlie good Ambrose ; “ the night advances, 
let us retire to rest; should we hear no 
more of your jiursuers, 1 will accoinjiaiiy 
you through tlie forest to-morrow ; every 
winding patli, each brake and deep morass, 
1 know the ti’ace of.” 

Again did Thoinalin urge the request 
he had before made to the hermit, who 
replied—“ Urge me no further—scarce en¬ 
tered* into lile, you are ignorant of what 
you would renounce; you owe to society 
much; those talents, tliojie gmcefiil and 
active liitflis, were not given to you in 
vain; it is not in this lone cell you can 
iulfil the duties imposed on each member 
of society ; yet, if yon will visit sometimes 
father Ambrose, he will embrace you as Tv 
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son; looking on you, he will learn to for¬ 
get the past, he will forget he is no longer 
sir William Fitzhugh; and beholding 
you, see renewed both his Theresas. Tell 
me, my son, vrhere first you breathed, and 
what are your obligations to the noble fa¬ 
mily of Neville ? for there is something in 
your air which says you are rather born 
to confer than to receive favours.’^ 

“ The first remembrance 1 have,” re¬ 
plied tlie youth, was of living near tlie 
foot of a high mountain, on whose bleak 
sides I watched with iny father a flock of 
sheep; a band of Scots burnt our cot- 
tiige, and employed us in driving our sliecp 
to^vards the borders. 

“ Sir Robert tmfraville attacked the 
plunderers; I knew not what became of 
my father ; killed I suppose in the fray, I 
became a second time as it werp a pri¬ 
soner ; my looks attracted sir Robert’s at¬ 
tention ; he pitied my orphan state, and re¬ 
ceiving me into his family, I accompanied 
hkn to Raby, on his marriage with Ann, 

I 4 the 
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the daufrhter of the carl of Wcslinorcland 

I / 

by his first lady ; nearly of his age, her 
brother 'Jlioinas })rofessed his fondness for 
tne; sir ilobcrt complied with his wishes; 
I became the page of this noble youths 
was his friend, his confidant; but illness, 
wlien last lie attended the countess to 
court, prevented my accompanying him. 
Ah ! wouhl T had never bclield the lofty 
towers ofKaby! would I had billon with 
my father, or that, far from the banks of 
the 'roes, tlie brave sir Kobert Umfraville 
had Iniiued my youth to arms !” 

linsli, m v sou i” said tlie hermit, sigh¬ 
in''*; “ rcuine not at voiir liitc, yet it iiiav 

c.' 1 • • 

he an enviJilc caie; return to your bene- 
(lictor; let him not acci?se you of ingra¬ 
titude.’ 

Long after I had retired to my couch, 
I iieard lather >\iubrose and Thomalin in 
lariiest conversiition. 

“ I aeknow ledge,’’ said tlie latter, “ my 
presumjition ; yet believe me, 1 knew not 
what name to give the soft emotion**! 

felt; 
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1 was not conscious 1 had dared to 


love the dau<>hter of the earl of 
Hiorcland till you sliowcd me iny danger, 

“ Ilo'.v shall 1 return to the hospitable 
walls of my henehictor! jVlas! wliat tor¬ 


ture must I endure, to see 


for ever before 


me the object of my idcdalry, conscious of 
her rank, cansclous I subsist upon the 
bounty—ineiKiihd Heavens! yes, bred 
u}) on the charity of the lioiise of llaby, 
never—no, never will 1 declare my love; 
no. I will sooner tear out the rebellious 


lieart that c!ared—oh my father !—dared 
to love her.” 

I sighed.—‘‘ Ah !” thought I, “ which 
of my sisters can it be ? Jane, no doubt— 
yet Jane, had she never known sir Alex- 
iuuler, would not have loved this amiable 
youth as he deserves.” I had stretclied 
myself out of my bed, so that I heardnow 
distinctly every word. 

“ AVhut excuse would you allege to 
the carl, were } ou not to retuni ? give not 
my cl'ild, scope to passion, which 

1 5 will 
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will consume 5 ^ou, but try to combat it; 
recollect the pride of Joan of W estmore- 
land is a sufficient bar; think how dread¬ 
ful a parent’s curse!” 

The page, as if he had not attended to 
the good father, exclaimed—“ Ah! yes, 
the lady Cicely said, I must not, should 
not leave her; that gentle heart docs not 
despise the companion of her childish 
days; yes, she seemed to forget, as she 
spoke, as her soft voice dwelt on my ear, 
that she was the daughter of Westmore¬ 
land, or that I was her brother’s page, the 
son of a herdsman—shame on my folly 
and presumption!” 

I scarce breathed, yet felt a new kind 
of sensation of pleasure; is it then indeed 
Cicely who is so dear to this charming 
youth ? why, how could I be so blind f 
and is this love I too feel ? Oh I if it is, 
let me also dwell with father Ambrose; I 
am infinitely happier than tlie splendid 
halls of my noble ancestors can ever ren¬ 
der me with its gaudiest inhabitant. 

Flatter 
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Platter not yourself with vain liopes^ 
my son,” said tlie hermit; " what, would 
you wish this lovely, this noble lady, an 
oflftt^ast from her family on your account ? 
could you bear it? would to God you 
were indeed my son! then might you avow 
a flame wliich would not be spurned. I 
feel for you the affection of a father; and 
was not your birth so mean, I still liave it 
in my power to enrich y<3U; for beneath 
this floor is buried a splendid fortune, all 
tlie receipts of my lost Tlieresa’s estates: 
this freely would I give, was it to make 
you happy; but well I know it would not 
avail, nor procure tlie consent of the earl 
and countess of Westmoreland.” 

I will not struggle with my fate,” ex¬ 
claimed tlie youth; “ I conjure you, oh 
my father! to let me return to you, or here 
(and he knelt at tlie foot of the holy cru¬ 
cifix) I solemnly swear, since life can only 
end my love for the beauteous, the noble 
maid, as I want fortitude to bear, I will 
^sign—^yes, I will violently end a wretch- 

I 6 e<t 
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cd being, tliat might, in spite of my reso¬ 
lution, affect Ihe (^l/jeet of niv love ; no, 1 
will never enter again tlie halls of llaby. 
l)n tlu‘ bank or t!ie sleep rock \\ liie]i over- 


liangs tlie I'ees, vrliere Cicely flew I'roiu 


tlie svrcjrds of the rufiian .'•Icots, the life of 


licr ])r()l]ier\s page shall svear away in 
pining solitude," 

1 could C( ntain ruv'-elf no lom^er; 
br.rsting out of the small apartuient, Ah ! 
why,” 1 crk‘d, talk you oih'.ying? you 
love me not; iiow could a life, which yon 
Avould have n‘: ie'ned to serve me, evcT of- 
fend? you, whom lliave loved equally^ itli 
my brothers, liear me also swear ;” and 1 
too knelt—lie tlirew' his arms round me. 


The lierinit silently, and as it were insiinc- 
lively, joined our liands; a tear (1rop])cd on 
lliom. 


A^iolent knocking was lieard at llie 
door, and a voice loudly uttered—Deljiy 
not, if you wisli lady Cicely to reach again 
her friends—open to me immediately.” 

The door o})ened, we beheld the Seot^ 


lish 
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tish leader; I started and hid iny ii>ec on 
tile shoulder of Thomalin—Save, save 
me,” 1 cried. 

I come,” said the Scot, “ to save you, 
ladv; you know I have endeavoured to 
alleviate your sulferings; a vassal of 
Douglas, 1 knew not what I came to do : 
1 pj'ivately watelied your flight, 1 saw you 
enter tlie cell,, and now luive dis])osed of 
the Scots so tliat you may esca])e: but 
haste—in a short time it will be impossi¬ 
ble, as they propose again scouring the 
lianks, nor will they quit the forest till 
they find you, certain you are still liere; 
tlie night wears fast, and should we not 
lie clear of tlie wood ere morning, we must 
he taken.” 

The hermit insisted upon accompany¬ 
ing us; and mounted upon horses the 
Scot had provided, we set out. 

TIic last star had twinkled in the west 
ere we had gone half our journey, and dis¬ 
tant was the edge of the wood from 
.^vhen a party of our pursuers appeared— 

“ Quickly 
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" Quickly bind my arms,^’ cried our de¬ 
liverer ; ‘‘ so shall I make it appear I have 
not been the means of your escaping, and 
yet 1 may live to servo you.” 

The ruffians advanced, and tlieir leader 
renewing his command, informed tlicni 
we had seized the horses, and binding him, 
had forced him with us. 

In vain is it, my dear Matilda, to re¬ 
peat the hardships we underwent, in spite 
of Gilbert’s endeavours to serve us. In 
passing through Cumberland, we were 
near being overtaken by a party of lord 
Dacrc’s vassals; the whole country was iji 
commotion, and under arms, yet still the 
vigilance of our enemies (who w^ere accus¬ 
tomed to such expeditions) found means 
to elude all pursuit; afraid of lord Ilacre’s 
men, whose valour they had tried, they 
made a sudden turn to the sea, where, find¬ 
ing two small fishing-boats, I, with a par¬ 
ty of the Scots, was put into one, whilst 
sir WiUiam, Thomalin, and Gilbert, went 
with the remainder in the other: notwitli^ 

standing 
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standing Gilbert* proposed me to embark 
\vith him, the riiHian crew insisted I was 
to be alone: scarce liad wc got from land, 
when the troop of lord Dacre appeared on 
tlic shore; they shouted aloud to us, then 
rode at full gallop along the coast, in hopes, 
T conjectured, to find a vessel, in which 
tliey might overtake us. The wind was 
fair, and in a few hours the Scots expected 
to land in their own country. Vain were 
their hopes ; it changed, and blew us off 
the coast; the sky was suddenly overcast, 
and a violent stonn of wind succeeded; 
we quickly lost sight of the other boat, 
and giving myself up for ever, I lay down 
in the bottom, without a wish to survive. 
The weaves broke over and drenched us in 
water; I lay insensible of my danger, till 
roused by being lifted into a ship, where I 
was partly revived. On being conveyed 
into the cabin, I found myself accosted by 
a gentleman with much politeness, who, 
in a Scottish , accent, begged I might con¬ 
sider myself as safe, for that he would pro¬ 
tect 
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tcct me.—The storm,*’ said lie, is- 
abated, and every aceoininodat’am in mv 
poy'cr shall he made to render you com¬ 
fortable—would I Cv^idd serve you more 


cftectuully!” 

I felt a coniidenee in Inm, for lf>s man¬ 
ner recalled to my imagination tlie iil-ihted 
sir Alexander I Ii'ane. 


Changing my v et garments, I laid me 
down, worn out by fatigue and sca-sick- 
ness. 1 slept, but my dreams presented to 
me the gTaceful form of my lover, lii'< 
ebarming countenance and cx})ressive fea¬ 
tures. Now kneeling, I thougiit 1 beheld 
him at the foot of the cross, swearing to 
live only whilst he loved me, as the a ene- 
rable Ambrose bent over us; now in gar¬ 
ments dripping wet, lie lay pale, extended 
on a bier. 


Morning dispelled these airy phantoms, 
and the humane Scotchmari begged I 
would admit him: we now recognised 
each other; it w^as sir Archibald Seton, who 
had, with the gallant Home, visited us m 

the 
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the bovders; equally surprised at the ren¬ 
counter, we mutually inquired what 
strange circumstance had brought us toge¬ 
ther ; he, I found, was going to France 
with a small number of troops; informed 
of my story, he expressed his regret that 
he could not land me in England, but 
hoped, when he reached France, to restore 
me to my friends* 

Confiding in his offers, I thought myself 
safe, but could not feel happy ; the loss of 
my lover, and a presentiment of the fate 
that pursued me^ darkened all my pro¬ 
spects. Upon our landing in Normandy, I 
accompanied the generous Seton to the 
castle of a nobleman, the lord St. Aubin. 

My story was here made known, arid 
conscious of the importance of having the 
daughter of the powerful house of Neville, 
and so near a relation to the king of Eng¬ 
land, on the eve of w^ar, they resolved to 
detain me. My noble friend was obliged 
to leave me; with tears in liiseyes, he bade 
me adieu, assuring me of his taking such 

steps 
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steps as he doubted not would jelease me ; 
already had he sent a messenger to the 
earl my father. 

I felt, on his leaving the apartment, as if 
deprived of all support; anxiously I spent 
weeks without any tidings from the gene¬ 
rous Scot; and learned at last, that irri¬ 
tated by being refused what he had asked 
for me of the duke of Orleans, he had set 
sail for England, but it was feared had 
perished at sea. 

Thus vanished all my hopes of liberty; 
ah! would I oft exclaim in my native 
tongue, that I had perished (for too sure 
they did perish) with the venerable sir 
William and the youth I so loved! Gil¬ 
bert too, the penitent Gilbert, I envy your 
fate, who died beside them. My spirits 
now sunk to a state of extreme dejection, 
then again a faint gleam of hope would 
cheer me; the boat which held my loyer 
might be safe^—it might reach the Irish 
coast—I might again behold them. Thus 
day after day, and week after week, passed 

awav. 
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away, my soul rent by various kinds of 
anguish; new to distress, I had not then 
learned to bear the sad, sad task, since so 
severely inflicted on me. The'*sanguine 
hopes of early youth, spite of what 1 felt, 
gave at times a fairer colouring to the 
dreary prospects around me; and I would 
fancy some chance, equally as providen¬ 
tial, might have saved my lover; he might 
also be in France, he might be near, per¬ 
haps in the same prison; and a single wall 
niiglit part us as effectually as a thousand 
miles. 

It was now the beginning of August, 
and the English had landed in Normandy 
with the king at their head.—“ Ah!** 
thought I, “ Henry is not unattended by 
the Nevilles, though the earl is left to 
guard the Scottish borders.” 

At this time my lord St. Aubin was 
gone to join the troops; his lady and my¬ 
self were but slightly guarded, most of the 
vassals following their lord. 

By lady St. Aubin I was treated with 

much 
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nmeh politeness, and should have felt all 
the esteem her diaracter could merit, had 
I been difierently situated; but I con¬ 
sidered her as my jailer, and trembled as- 
slie approached me. 

Coming one morning into my apart¬ 
ment bv daybreak—“ Ilisc,” said slie, 

• * 

“ my dear child; let me bid you adieu; a 
detachment of the English approaches to 
s<"i>:e this castle, we cannot oppose tlicm ; 
soon, lady, v/ill you sec again your friends; 
soon, I trust, will you be restored to your 
countn^; remember not, I entreat, witli 
resentment, lier wlio was obliged in duty 
to detain you, yet, forgcttrng tlie misery 
ycvir countrymen are eveiywlKTC bring¬ 
ing u])ou France, loves you witli the affec¬ 
tion of a sister.” 

Then I felt all the force of iriy ingrati¬ 
tude for her kindness—fully felt all the 
obligations I was under to this amijible 
woman, whose pity made me only feci in 
idea tliat I was a prisoner ; I burst into 
tears—we embraced—Cicelyf’ I triid, 


c:ni 
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can never forget wliat she owes you; she 
will bear with her to England tlic reinem- 
hrance of your compassion to an enemy 
and a captive; this desolating war 1 hope 
will soon cease: we may again meet as 
friends, as dearer friends/’ 


^\'e stood on iho battlements as the 


Ihigllsh advai'ced; the carl of Westmore¬ 


land was at their liead. wltli ])iin wereiny 
bn)thers l^ichnrd end Kainh. Overcome 

A 

by this sight, I f orgot my danger, forgot 
every thing, hut that by rushing forward 
S should he ivitli my friends. 


Behold,” 1 (xelaimed, “ my father, 
tlie lost Cicely and attempted to ding 
myself over the parapet, but, ere I fell, v/as 
(aught by those who stood notir me. 

W'hv/’ said ladv St. jVubin, this 
madness? a short delay v. ould have re¬ 
stored you to your father—compose your¬ 
self^—1 insist upon your returning to your 
apartment.” 

My refusal was peremptory; supporting 

myself* 
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myself against the parapet, I stood view- 
ing the English as they marched to the 
drawbridge, which w^as let down for their 
entrance; by a way we had not perceived 
their advance, a party of Frcnch on horse¬ 
back came up at full gallop, greatly supe- 
rior in numbers to the English, whom they 
nearly encompassed ere they were aware 
'of their danger; led by the earl, tliey 
slowly retreated, their course marked by 
the dead and wounded. What were 
my sensations at this sudden reverse of 
fortune! a few minutes longer I sliould 
have been clasped to the breast of my pa¬ 
rent: those fond hopes were cruslied almost 
ere they were born; and 1 belield my 
loved father and my brothers, so nearly on 
the point of delivering me from captivity, 
now ovei-powered by numbers, and appa¬ 
rently resolved to die rather than yield. 

“ Ah ! would to God,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ I 
had thrown myself down ! I should have 
died in my fatlier’s arms, he would have 

closed 
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dosed the eyes of his unhappy child; I 
should have received his blessing—alas! I 
may live till he hurls a curse upon me.” 

My aching eyes distinguished no more 
the banners of my countrymen, nor were 
the French troops longer seen. 

In an agony of despair, I turned to lady 
St. Aubin—“ Restore me,” I hastily cried, 
“ I conjure you, to my father! why thus 
cruelly detain me? why am I, a defence¬ 
less, unarmed woman, to be the sacrifice of 
waj’ ?—Oh, perhaps, even whilst I speak, 
my father is dying under his wounds—per¬ 
mit me to attend him; let me go, let me 
share in his dangers; the prayers, the con¬ 
stant, the ardent prayers of a lost, care¬ 
worn wretch, shall importune Heaven and 
dl its saints to guard you; yes,, to guard 
the baron too, even he who keeps me thus 
a captive.” 

Overcome by my agitation, I should 
have sunk, had not the amiable baroness 
supported me ; whilst the little Isabella, 
clasping her hands in my garments, im¬ 
printed 
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printed her rosy lips on my arm, then 
bursting into tears, sobbed out—‘‘ Tjeave 
me not, dear lady I let her jiot, mamma, 
leave us. Though you arc English, and 

when you first came to tlie castle, I uh- 

» 

derstood you not, even then did I love 
you. Oh, stay! I will soon pick you the 
ripe grapes, then will you say 1 am kind, 
then will you kiss again, and say you lo^'C 
your Isabella." 

“ Hush, my child I" said her mother : 
“ be calm, my sweet charge—1 will write 
to the duke of Orleans, I wdll entreat for 
your liberty, he wdll not refuse." 

She drew’^ my arm through hers, and de¬ 
scending, insisted upon my going to bod. 
and that a surgeon should attend me. 
Lady St. Aubin sat by me, watching cvi^ry 

turn of my countenance; soothed by licr 

• 

kindness, I w^as restored to some degree 
of composure, and ere night she left mi* 
to the care of my woman. 

Aw^aking next morning, I found the 
baioness again by my side—1 have,” said 

shv, 
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ijhe, news to communicate, will rejoice 
you, lady, though to me it is sad indeed; 
the earl of Westmoreland, gallantly re¬ 
treating, has joined the army commanded 
by the king of England, whilst the unfor¬ 
tunate St. Aubin, who led the troops to 
relieve the castle, too rashly pursuing, is 
made prisoner.’* 

Thanks, gracious Heavens! for this 
preservation of my father,” I ejaculated; 

and, my dear lady, the baron need not 
be long detained; the earl will learn your 
generous treatment of me; it deserves his 
gratitude, and an Englishman’s gratitude 
is seldom long unpaid; 1 too shall be re¬ 
stored to my friends.” 

Ah, m)' child!” replied the baroness, 
may those hopes be n alized!—1 must 
leave you ; St. Aubin is woiinclcd; I go to 
entreat the Eiiglisii wdl allow me to attend 
him: woiud 1 Ju:'st ofier you to accom- 
pany me* but the oaron swore to the duke 
of Orleans, who is liegc-lord of this castle, 
never to deliver the daughter of West- 
voi.. I. K moreland 
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mordand without his orders r the duke is 
expected here to-day—I will entreat for 
your liberty/’ 

Oh! leave me not, my beloved lady! 
leave me not in the power of this gay 
prince ! alas! at an age when still I may 
be called a child, I have undergone seve¬ 
rity of trials. Ah, quit me not!” and I 
threw my arms around her, and sinking, 
clung a suppliant at her knees. 

“ I^ady Cicely,” said my guardian, in a 
more solemn tone, “ you are a sacred de- 
posit; hold you the descendant of the gal¬ 
lant Charles the Fifth devoid of honour ? 
ere the sun sets to-morrow on those towers, 
we shall again embrace in the English 
camp—you will be restored to your father.” 

I sighc'd. 

The duke’s arrival was announced; lady 
St. Aubin left me to receive his highness. 
The tears trickled down my cheeks, in 
despite of the thought, that perhaps a few 
liours, and I might be restored to my fa¬ 
ther ; he would rejoice to behold his long- 

lost 
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lost child; soon should I see again the 
chalky cliffs of my dear native country; 
even now the wind sets fair for England- 
A sadness overspread me, remembering 
how I left the shores of Cumberland, re¬ 
membering him who had shared in all my 
dangers, who would have died to save me; 
yes, who did die to save me. Oh! it is no 
crime against duty to say how I loved, 
how I still love; yes, thy Cicely will, 
with her sister, devote her life to a con¬ 
vent, and divide herthouglits and prayers 
betwixt thee and her God. Lord West- 
moreland, can you refuse me ? you will 
never know your child gave up her heart 
to her brother’s page, the son of a herds¬ 
man ; yet, could that be possible ? no, no, 
it could not be; that mien was noble, that 
air was grace itself: born to tend a flock 
of sheep, never would he have ac(pured 
each martial exercise—never would he 
have excelled in every winning accom¬ 
plishment; yes, he far outstripped even 
the sons of tlie house of Raby. Was it for 

K 3 the 
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the child of a poor peasant to accomplish 
this ? no, no, sir Robert Umfraville, equal¬ 
ly with Thomalin, has been deceived; ah, 
what avails it now! cold is his form—the 
salt waves roll over him. Ah! that I en¬ 
joyed the melancholy satisfaction his ve¬ 
nerable friend so feelingly enjoyed, when, 
in the abbey of Fountaine, he saw the last 
pious offices performed for his lost Theresa! 
that is denied me; 1 shuddered at the re¬ 
collection : can a parent’s curse extend in¬ 
deed Irorn generation to generation ? 

“ Ah! curse me not, my father, as the 
rash count D’Aranjeus cursed his daugh¬ 
ter ; yet she loved, and married a knight 
renowned in arms. I loved, and would 
have married-” 

Lady 8t. Aubin entered—“ You have 
been in tears, my child—compose yourself ; 
the duke proposes your being exchanoed 
for St. Aubin, leaving in the power of the 
earl, eiih.er to have you sent to-day to the 
Knglisli army, or he will send a vessel for 
England with you.” 


Is 
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Is it,” I cried, ‘‘ possible ?” 

“ The duke,” returned tlie baroness. 

now writes to your father,- whilst a he¬ 
rald stands, behold” (and she pointed out of 
the window), at the gate, to convey it to 
llie camp; sure now you believe—go with 
me, my love ! the duke expects you lopay 
your respects to him.” 

“ Yes,my lady, 1 will attend you; and 
throwing myself at his highness’s feet, 
thank him, fervently thank him.” 

Lady St. Aubin led me into the apart¬ 
ment, where, at the upper end, sat the 
duke writing; he did not observe us till I 
knelt, when, starting from his seat, he 
raised me ere I could articulate a single 
word. 

“ What fair vision is this ?” exclaimed 
he, in accents of surprise; “ is tliis, lady 
St. Aubin, the daughter of the earl of 
Westmoreland? from this sample, the 
English may conquer France by their 
ivomen, not their scarecrow soldiers; sure 

K 3 such 
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such a form, such a face, was not bred in 
the cold, foggy climate of England; and 
did you, lady, kneel to me, who ought to 
kneel to you, as something more than 
human ?” 

I came, my lord,” said I, haughtily, 
at lady St. Aiibin’s desire, to thank you 
for your intention of restoring me to my 

friends: when insult wounds captivity, the 

/ 

chains are .doubly galling.” 

“ Such,” rejoined the duke, ** was my 
intention, but then I knew not the rich 
prize that glittered unseen in my posses¬ 
sion; what! exchange you for a baron? 
No, I will not tlnis disparage beauty, nor, 
(turning to lady St. Aubin) fear for your 
husband; again shall he be restored to you: 
but this lovely damsel may prove the ran¬ 
som of a prince in whose veins flows royal 
blood; here she is not safe; I will be her 
escort to a place of more security.” 

Trembling as he spake, I niised my 
head to take a survey of him; his large 

blue 
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blue eyes met mine, with an expression 
whicli made me not dare to lift them up 
again. 

,In vain did the clmrming baroness en¬ 
treat for my remaining where I was; in 
vain did she offer to accompany me. Ter¬ 
rified at this unexpected stroke, I stood 
motionless, till, bursting into tears, I wept 
in lady St. Aubin’s arms.—Leave, ah, 
leave me not, my guardian! alas! what 
shall next befall the wretched Cicely, de¬ 
prived of every comfort!” 

Unmoved Jby my distress, and ec|ually 
deaf to the entreaties of the baroness, I 


was obliged to bid lier adic‘U ; at porting, 
she promised to tliro^v hersoli at tlio feet 


of the dauphin 1 ^ 011 ) 3 , begging my release; 


somewhat reassured by tliis, I quitted 


lady St. Aubin more composed, though 
hopeless still. 

After a journey of several days, we ar¬ 
rived at an antique castle on the banks of 
the Ivoire, originally a royal palace; the 
apartments were large and stately, but 
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they had scarce been visited by its royal 
owners since the family of ^'^alois had sat 
upon the throne of France; it was falling 
To ruins, when bequeathed by Charles the 
Fiftli to his son Louis, duke of Orleans, 
fatlicr to him wlio now owned it; nor had 
ho even long resided there: of course, tiie 

furniture renuiined \enerabk* but decay- 

^ • 

ed, never being altered sii\ce it was the 
iavounte palace of I’hilip the Fair; the 
rooms were decorated vvitli tlie portraits of 
all the kings of France, from Pepin to 
fjouis the Tentli, togetiier witli many of 
the queens, iNotliing indeed could be con- 
c(;ived more gloomy; the towers, hung 
with ivy, slieltered every ominous bird; 1 
was only lulled to sleep with slirieking 
owls, and waked willi the croaking of the 
raven; a large Ibrest, w hose spreading 
boughs had sUK)d unmolested by the axe 
since the creation, surrounded tVie castle 
so close, w^e scarce could discern the rb, er 

w'bieb ran witinn a lew' varus of it: this 

* 

was my habilution. 


Here 
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Here I was obliged to listen to the pro¬ 
testation of the duke’s love, whilst my 
heart was still bleeding with the recollec¬ 
tion of the loss of the amiable youth to 
whom I had given all my affections; yet 
entirely in the power of tlie prince, I 
durst not irritate him by an absolute re¬ 
fusal. 

“ If,” I would say, “ you wish to gain 

that heart you call obdurate and cruel, re¬ 
store me to my family; rest assui*ed I shall 
hate you less than while you persist in 
my detention ; give me my liberty, then 
shall my choice be free; do you wish to 
owe my hand to compulsion? my heart 
you cannot obtain by force, it must make 
its owui election; will it then love you, 
v/ho at best are but my jailer ? it is not, 
my lord, in my nature to be ungrateful; it 
is possible, without compulsion, I may 
visit affain the towers of Bidet; the earl 
of Westmoreland would not refuse wlien 
the duke of Orleans condescended to 
entreatJ’ 

K 5 Shall 
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Shall the grandson of Charles the 
Fifth hazard a refusal from the haughty 
Westmoreland? never, fair one—never: 
to you alone my proud spirit sues, nor 
shall you leave me till your heart sub¬ 
dued meets mine with equal ardour; no, 
Cicely, the united force of France and 
England sliall not wrest you from me.” 

My eyes spoke the answer my lips dis¬ 
dained to avow; I looked up, and sur¬ 
veyed a figure truly elegant. 

“ Do I live,” continued he, to be re¬ 
fused by a girl, an English child—I, for 
whom the fairest women in Europe have 
sighed ? Cio, little obstinate, go! you wdsh 
to show }'our power, but dearly shall you 
repent that wish ere you quit the towers 
of Bidet.” 

Although he thus threatened, he ever 
treated me with that politeness the French 
court are remarked for, and the most scru¬ 
pulous delicacy could not have condemned 
him. 

At this time the government of Franefe 

was 
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was lodged in the hands of this prince ; of 
course, you might suppose, Matilda, 1 
could not see him often; yet his ardent 
and active disposition made me almost 
annihilate space; and after travelling, 
through the night, an incredible number 
of miles, have I seen him at Bidet in the 
morning, although, in the preceding day, 
I had received letters from him, dated in 
some distant province. 

How flattering to a young mind wa» 
this ardour of affection, could I have ceased 
to regret the charming youth whose image 
was indelibly impressed on my heart! the 
tender assiduities and respectful attention® 
of this elegant and accomplished prince 
must have gained the entire affections of 
a girl so totally inexperienced in the 
world; but guarded by my early passion, 
though the object, I doubted not, had 
ceased to exist, every smile I bestowed on 
the duke appeared as treason to my 
widowed love; the duke thoroughly un¬ 
derstood each avenue to the female heart, 

K 6 every 
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every passion did he assail; now he tried 
to rouse the ambitious ideas so carefully 
inculcated by my mother, and talked of 
his descent by Valentina, and consequent 
right to the future sovereignty of INIilan— 
of his present power, his vast possessions 
in France, whose arms were subservient to 
his will; W’as he once assured of my love, 
lie wouM lead it as I pleased. 

Thus wore aw^ay the months of au¬ 
tumn, and the falling leaves tliat rustled 
on the almost-trackless paths proclaimed 
the approach of winter, when, coming 
hastily one day into my apartment, the 
duke exclaimed—“ You wish to rendei* 
me wretched, cruel Cicely ! young as you 
are, you have learned all the artifice of 
your sex ; has that heart already felt, ere 
you saw’, at the castle of St. Aubin, him 
you triumph over, the soft impression of 
love ? if so, pity what I feel: or do you 
despise the ardent passion of the unhappy 
Orleans? it is but too true, you hate, you 
iletest me: but this day sluill end the con¬ 
flict. 
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flict, it shall fix my destiny. Hear my final 
resolution : Love and hatred are nearly al¬ 
lied ; a priest attends to make you irrevo¬ 
cably mine; refuse, and the most dreary 
apartment in the castle of Bidet shall be 
your cell. No more shall the haunts of 
your childhood, so often regretted, meet 
j'oiir eyes; no more shall you behold your 
lather, your kindred, your country. To 
revenge my unrequited love, I will raise 
each vassal, strain every nerve, and extir¬ 
pate those invading English from the 
earth; wasted by sickness, they are now 
endeavouring to retreat from Harfleur to 
Calais; a numerous and well-appointed 
army watch their motions; a few days and 
they will be our prisoners, or madly resist¬ 
ing, be cut to atoms. Consent to my 
wishes,! will step forward and rescue your 
famishing countrymen; I will, give them 
honourable terms and safe escort to Eng¬ 
land ; and were this. refused me by my 
countrymen, for you—yes. Cicely, possessed 

of 
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of you, I would renounce my king, my 
country, every tie that binds society, join 
my arms to your cousin Henry’s, secure 
his safety, and confirm his success. Do you 
stiU refuse ? reflect, proud girl' speak— 
am I to save ,these devoted English ? am 
I to save from death, or a gloomy dun¬ 
geon, the earl of Westmoreland? it is you 
who raise, who ner\"e this arm in tlieir de¬ 
fence ; it is you who draw the swO^d 
' •> 

against your father. 

“Your name may be joined, in the 
prayers of the matroft, for her husband 
saved; the motlier for her sons; the 
maiden, as she again beholds her lover, shall 
bless you; the infant will be taught to lisp 
out Cicely, her country’s deliverer—her 
fether’s safeguard; and consecrated roofs 
shall echo back your name. Do you yet 
hesitate?—think.” 

•* Oh, leave me-—leave me, my lordi let 
me recall my wandering senses; allow me, 
orfy allow me till to-ixH>rrow; ^ know not 

what 
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\vhat I would say; yet to-morrow, gra¬ 
cious God \ sliall you know my last, my 
final resolve/' 

“ Trifle,” he rejoined, “ no longer; al¬ 
ready am I waited for; a messenger ar- 
i-ived from the camp an hour ago; I must 
be in Picardy within two days; my pre¬ 
sence is indispensable; my enemies will 
not fail to take advantage of my absence; 
soon may I fall from my power.” 

^ Jjcave me not, good my lord, in an¬ 
ger;” and I held out my hand to him, 
which he took and raised to his lips, with 
an emotion that nearly overcame me ; and 
had he not retreated immediately, I 
should perhaps have acquiesced in propo¬ 
sals so flattering. Perplexed and agitated, 
I traversed the apartment with unequal 
steps, then throwing myself on the ground, 
in idea saw my father, my brothers, my 
countrymen, captives and in chains. Ah! 
had I my beloved sister Percy, the gentle 
Eleanor, to console, to advise mel yet 
would she say—“ Hesitate not, Cicely, 

to 
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to save my father—dear parent.”—Jane, 
the noble-minded Jane, thou knowest not 
what I suffer—ah! had I thy firm spirit, 
was my fortitude like thine, thy presence 
would awe even the haughty Orleans— 
thou wouldst rise superior to him; alike 
insensible to threats and promises, thy no¬ 
ble soul would steer through those quick¬ 
sands which finally must overwhelm thy 
wretched sister.—I refused to admit my 
woman, whom the duke repeatedly sent to 
attend me: the moon, which rose and shed 
a faint light through the gloomy windows 
of my apartment, saAv me pale as its beams, 
and almost as insensible as the floor on 
which I lay extended—Thou viewest,!' 
said I, sighing, “ chaste orb, the walls of 
Raby; beholdest thou my sisters deploring 
their poor lost Cicely ? does the countess 
w^eep my fate ? my lady St. Aubin, you in 
vain endeavour my release. Alas! how 
ineffectually have you pleaded! why did 
Nature bes ow so large a share of that 
beauty on me, which but too well adorns 

the 
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the Nevilles ? it has been given us as a 
curse.” 

But the service I might render my 
country, my king, my father, now struck 
like lightning througli me—to what might 
refusal expose me? no longer bound to 
protect me, to what might passion, thus 
driven to despair, hurry his ardour? Yet 
have not I sworn, solemnly sworn, in the 
forest of Teesdale, to love, and to love for 
ever ? lieflection was torture. I struck my 
hand with violence against my forehead, 
and remained lost in thought; then, as i£ 
awaking, started and exclaimed—“Yes, sir 
William too, who vowed he would be 
unto him a father, he would reproach my 
too-easy consent 1 ah! no, no, he would 
bid the daughter save the father: it is a 
cliild’s duty to sacrifice love to filial piety, 
so sliail tliy years be crowned with ho¬ 
nour, and a parent’s blessing guard thee.” 
Now I prayed ardently to Heaven, in¬ 
voked departed saints to strengthen my 
resolutions; (hen rising from devotion, 

felt 
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felt awftilly fixed. “Why should I hesitate? 
Adorned with every ti ling to captivate, this 
prince’s mind is noble as his descent; how 
will the earl of Westmoreland rejoice over 
his child, whose powerful influence re¬ 
scued her king, and saved her braVc coun¬ 
try me n from destniction! will not the 
countess exult as she presses to her mater¬ 
nal bosom the ducliess of Orleans? had 
he I lament, iiciy, must ever lament, 
lived, would she not have uttered a male¬ 
diction as severe as the count O’Aranjeus 
against the fair Theresa ? An outcast from 
my friends, I niight, like her, have sought 
a grave unpilied and undistinguished in 
some distant land; to-morrow’s sun shall 
shine on my luiptiiils—so shall I produce 
the ha])p!n^ss of olhers, whatever may be 
my own. C''h! can 1 bear to suppose a 
daughter of the liemic house of Neville 
refused to sarTifice c\ery thing dear to her 
—for England ! 

“ The night wcr.rs fast aw^ay; sure the 
moon is set,” thought I, “ it is so dark; 

ah ! 
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all! now I see it is but a black cloud 
which crosses hei* orb ; she emerges from 
it, so shall I to-morrow.” 

I now leaned upon the window, and 
throwing it open, stood to view the pass¬ 
ing clouds as they scudded before the 
wind, which shook the ivy that shaded 
my casement; the owl slirieked from the 
battlements, and a sad, a bitter recoilec- 
tion rushed through my mind; such a 
night it was, when, led by Thomalin, we 
escaped the ruffian Scots, and souglit the 
cell of the good Ambrose: now me- 
thought I saw the inverted prospect in the 
river, and marked with joy the friendly 
taper of the hermit; I still felt the sup¬ 
porting arm of my lover—I sighed most 
bitterly, and audibly exclaimed—‘‘ Be¬ 
hold, oh thou, I still, even in deatli, love 
what this sacrifice costs me; yes, if thy 
spirit is permitted to witness my suflfer- 
ings, thou wilt know this trial is more se¬ 
vere than any other misery could inflict.” 

I heard 
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I heard my sighs re-echoed, my pulse 
beat quicker; I saw a figure, or rather, as 
my disordered fancy represented it, a 
phantom, which bore the exact image of 
him I was bewailing, and whose spirit at 
this moment seemed to appear to answer 
my invocation.—Lady Cicely,’’ it said, 
or seemed to say, and the voice my heart 
used to vibrate to seemed again to strike 
through it—my arm no longer supported 
my head—I fainted, and fell upon the 
floor; how long I remained in this state I 
know not, but at daybreak found myself 
in the arms of the duke, and attended by 
his servants. 

“ Ah, my lord !” I faintly said, “ urge 
me no further—I meant to comply with 
your wishes; I even wished for morning 
to receive your proffered vows. But his 
spirit—blessed, blessed spirit, left the 
• abodes of bliss to warn me of broken vows. 
Oh ! no, my lord, I must not marry; the 
jx>or Cicely must seek the watery grave 

of 
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of her lamented lover; never, never more 
shall I clasp him to these arms; but we 
shall meet in heaven.” 

The duke imagined the agitation of my 
mind had unsettled my brain, and leaving 
me, I was put to bed; after a sleep of a 
few hours, I a'svoke more composed, 
though deeply dejected, certain I had 
seen the ghost of my departed lover; I 
arose, and found the prince ready to set 
forward upon his journey. 

“ Hear me,” I cried, “ my lord! nor 
search further into reasons I cannot un- 
blushingly avow. 1 had resolved last 
ni gilt to grant your recpicst, but now am 
1 convinced our union would le horror; 
Cicely can never be wife to the duke of 
Orleans. I entreat your fricndsfiip, en¬ 
treat vou wnll restore me to my family, 
or, refusing, place me in a convent; there 
will I invoke a blessing on you; prayers * 
and sighs are all that’s left me.” 

‘‘ Wait,” said he, fiercely, “ wait my re¬ 
turn from the slaughter of your country¬ 
men, 
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men, whom you thus devote to destruc¬ 
tion ; hither, perhaps, I may lead in chains 
your rash, ill-advised king, Harry of Mon¬ 
mouth, who presumed to dispute, with 
a handful of soldiers, the right of Valois 
to the throne of France ; he will doubtless 
thank you—yes, he will thank you for 
the interest you so kindly used in his 
favour.” 

“ Ah! why this unnecessaiy cruelty?” I 
replied. 

“ Why, ratlier,” rejoined he, “ this 
cruelty on your side? did you feel the 
pangs of jealous love I feel, you would 
then know whom to pity; yet think not 
even you shall enjoy my misery; you also 
shall suffer—shut in the tower next the 
river, at leisure repent ) our wayward hu¬ 
mours ; there can no lover reach you; 
you sliall not hate without a cause—^thks 
sword, when next you greet it, shall be 
dyed in blood, your kindred’s blood— 
then hate—^then curse.” 

I wept,—“ Hate you, my lord! so may T 

meet 
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meet Heaven’s mercy, as my prayers shall 
in your absence importune Heaven and 
all the blessed saints for your return in 
safety. Ah ! no, no; alas! I feel I cannot, 
do not hate you; yes. Cicely shall join 
tlie name of Valois with that of* Neville 
in her prayers; but let her not be praying 
for the murderer of her race; let not that 
hand be dyed with the blood of lier lather; 
kneeling at your feet, I solemnly conjure 
you to spare him, to guard the earl of 
Westmoreland, or a daughter’s curse may 
fall heavily on him my heart would lain 
esteem and pity.” 

The duke, who was just before red with 
anger, on whose countenance' was display¬ 
ed jealousy and every tormenting passion, 
melted almost into tears as he raised and 
pressed me to his bosom. 

“ Cicely,” he said, in a tremulous voice, 
“ you unman me! by what magic do you' 
bewitch me? I must be gone whilst I 
feel the resolution. Power and ambition 
fade before you; at the haz^ of my life 

wUl 
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will I guard the father of my love; graiit 
me then this one embrace—it is a first, per¬ 
haps it may be a last one; my soul sadly 
presages, that again I shall not behold the 
towers of Bidot, or, beholding them, never 
shall I again view her who alone can ren¬ 
der them dear to me." 

“ Presage not thus," I replied; “ we 
shall meet again ; and wear (tying round 
him a scarf, which had been the employ¬ 
ment of my leisure hours at Bidet to em¬ 
broider), wear, my lord, this, as a testimony 
of that friendship you perhaps will not 
accept—nay, you have refused; yet I en¬ 
treat you, my lord, to wear this; yes, to 
wear it when at the head of the French 
army; when you oppose your prowess to 
the English, looking then on this scarf, 
shall you recollect the promise you have 
made, and turn aside the weapons that 
point at the father of the ill-starred maid¬ 
en, whose sorrows shall be hushed as she 
remembers you are the guardian of the 
earl of Westmoreland.” 


This 
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This is indeed an invaluable present; 
can I forget the daughter of tlie earl of 
Westmoreland, forget her pious care?—it 
will preserve me, be a sacred talisman in 
tlie field of battle; it shall solace me in re¬ 
tirement, cheer me in the camp—and 
should I return ; but I will urge no more 
—farewell, dearest of women, think on 
and confide in me ” Again he pressed me 
to his bosom; then hastily quitted me, as 
if afraid to stay longer. 

I went to the battlements of the tower, 
saw him mount, and quickly lost sight of 
him in the forest. 

Here, my dear Matilda, let me reflect 
what w^ere my feelings, when sitting upon 
the battlements which overlooked the 
Loire. Left a prisoner, yet without a 
force to guard me from the chance of war, 
perhaps a few hours, and I might be in 
< the power of some new ruffian, impetuous ^ 
as was the duke, without those qualities 
which rendered him the idol of the French, 

VOL. I. L who 
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wko looked up to ins valour for their safe¬ 
ty awd theh- hwioUr. 

Generous and brave, his soldiers adored 
him ; his affalnlity gained him the hearts 
of his dependants, who would have laid 
down their lives for his service; Warm and 
impetuous in his projects, whrftev^r be 
conceived was immediately executed; re¬ 
garding neitlier difficulty or da^J^ger, pos- 
^ssiftg in his own mind uncommon ’re¬ 
sources, endowed with aHndzing 
Rt>d and a soul which sought and 

biax^ed the greatest hazards, he despised 
the weak and timid, expecting the satiic 
nndmiwted ^)irit should animate hife do¬ 
mestics as fired himself. ^Carly his oWn 
master, he had never control, 

nor cotiM he brook it. He knew no 
sovereign ‘hut his own wiD, and ruled a 
nation Ovw Wliich he 'did not t*eign. 

What hopes of escaping 4hom this 
imipetiions prtnee*! Whilst you fead this, 
lieloved MdtilSa, f Wiii irhooMieot the fol¬ 
lowing 
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lowing" events of a life so strangely va¬ 
ried ; meanwhile may all the saints have 
you in keeping, prays your 

CICELY. 
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